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FOREWORD 

« 

The author of this volume has served for many 
years as educational director of Mother's 
Magazine and Some Life and also as chairman 
of the department of education of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. During these years he has discussed a 
large number of problems of child training with 
parents and teachers whom he has addressed and 
who have taken advantage of the opportunity of- 
fered by the Personal Service Bureau of 
Mother's Magazine amd Home Life to seek counsel 
and assistance in the rearing of their children. 
They have freely sought the author's advice and 
they have given him their experiences in employ- 
ing various methods in the instruction and dis- 
cipline of their children. It has been his custom 
to select the more fundamental and important 
questions asked by parents and teachers and sub- 
mit them for investigation to groups of advanced 
students engaged in the study of child nature and 
education. It has generally turned out that the 
author has made practical suggestions to those 
who have consulted him and they have in most 
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8 FOREWORD 

cases made a trial of these suggestions and have 
reported the results to the author. In this way a 
great many concrete instances illustrating char- 
acteristic traits of childhood and youth have been 
accumulated, and the outcome of different meth- 
ods of dealing with them has been accurately 
recorded. In the preparation of this volume the 
author has chosen for discussion the more vital 
of the problems which have been treated in the 
manner indicated, and he has suggested how these 
may best be solved under the conditions existing 
in different types of homes, schools and com- 
munities. 

The author has kept constantly in mind that 
most parents and teachers are neither familiar 
with nor interested in technical psychology, biol- 
ogy or hygiene. They are concerned with the 
immediate and pressing problems of guiding chil- 
dren in their intellectual, physical, ethical, and 
temperamental development. They wish to un- 
derstand why children act in certain ways and 
how they can most effectively divert them from 
wrong action. Parents and teachers are so en- 
grossed with the concrete activities of childhood 
and youth that they have little time to consider 
academic questions pertaining either to the na- 
ture of children or to their training; and conse- 
quently the author has avoided practically all 
merely theoretical exposition in this volume. He 
has confined the discussion throughout to typical 
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situations which confront most parents continually 
in the upbringing of their children. He has used 
terms which can be understood by those who have 
had little or no study of psychology, physiology 
and related sciences, though the suggestions for 
child training given herein are based upon data 
derived from these sciences. 

The author has not allowed himself to forget 
at any time that this book is designed for prac- 
titioners who are every hour face to face with 
childhood and youth in the concrete and who are 
training their children in some way whether right 
or wrong. He has undertaken the difficult task of 
applying science to practice without leading the 
practitioner over the technical ground upon which 
the practice is based. It would have been a sim- 
pler matter to have dwelt principally in the realm 
of theory and only occasionally to have made prac- 
tical application of scientific principles. 

This is one of a series of four volumes i^re- 
pared for the Parentis Library. These volumes 
supplement one another, and are published simul- 
taneously. The title of each indicates that it deals 
with particular phases of the training of child- 
hood and youth but it has been written with rela- 
tion to the others in the series. The titles of the 
four volumes are : * * First Steps in Child Train- 
ing,'' ^'Faults of Childhood and Touth,'^ ^^The 
Trend of the Teens,'' *^Every-day Problems in 
Child Training." 
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The reader should bear in mind that the aim 
throughout each and all of these books has been 
to make the discussion intelligible and practical 
by presenting typical traits of childhood, as ex- 
hibited in the ordinary situations of daily Hfe, 
and then endeavoring to explain these traits and 
to indicate how they should be dealt with when 
they are not in accord with the requirements of 
life in the home, in the school, and in the 
community. 

M. V. O'Shba. 
The University of Wisconsin. 
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FAULTS OF CHILDHOOD AND 

YOUTH 



OHAPTEE I 

DESTRUCTIVENESS 

As these lines are being written a juvenile 
court judge in a city in the Middle West is deter- 
mining what should be done with five boys rang- 
ing in age from twelve to fifteen who were 
brought into his court on the charge of malici- 
ously destroying property. They had broken the 
windows in a house which was temporarily vacant, 
and had forced their way into the house by bat- 
tering down a door. They had ransacked the 
place and had treated the furniture roughly. 
When they were questioned regarding their 
motives for this destructiveness, they maintained 
that they did not ^ ^ intend to do any harm. ^ ^ They 
were just "ourior a fyood time.^^ When aakeii 
wnetner they did not know it was wrong to break 
windows and force open a door, they acknowl- 
edged that they thought it was not right, but it 
did not occur to them that the evil was serious 
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until after the damage had been done. The judge 
was apparently unable to decide on the spot 
whether the boys were consciously guilty of a 
crime or whether their act was due to thought- 
lessness and would not be likely to happen again. 

Any psychologist listening to the testimony of 
these boys would appreciate that they had a quite 
different view regarding the destruction of 
property from what either the judge or their 
parents or any other adult present had. They 
were sorry they had been caught; that was evi- 
dent, ^ut ^ it was doubtful if they deep ly 
regret ted having damaged th e hou se an d fumi- 
ture. Whatever feelings they experienced^in 
fegarH to the matter had reference to the pun- 
ishment which might be meted out to them by 
their parents or the judge more than to the loss 
and discomfort which they occasioned the owner 
of the property. Property does not mean the 
same to them that it means to the judge or to 
their parents or to the owner of the house. To 
the latter it represents in the first place effort, 
work, thoughtfulness, saving, sacrifice; and also 
it means protection from distress or harm. 

The 4 2arents to ld the judge they recognized the 
serious character of the boys' offense, and they 
promised that they would restore the property 
and they would guarantee that the boys would 
never again be guilty of similar misconduct. The 
only excuse they made for the boys was that ^ 
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wereyoung and did not appreciate what they 



were doing . Tiie' last piirase is a significant one 
to any psychologist. The boys did not know that 
they were undoing what it had cost someone a 
good deal of strain and stress to do. They had 
not had experience in producing property of any 
kind, but especially of the kind they injured. 
They had only a very obscure sense of its value 
because they could not judge it in terms of the 
effort and sacrifice required to secure it. If they 
had had to struggle hard to obtain houses for 
thems.elves, the memory of the effort they had put 
forth and the emotions connected therewith would 
probably have restrained them when they were 
tempted to conmiit an act of vandalism. It is 
experience of this sort which plays the chief role 
in restraining their parents and all other normal 
adults from wanton destruction. 

T]\p hovs derived a considerable amount o f 
e xhilaration and del ight from throw ing stones 
t hrough ttie^ windowa ZJMa^ Jjtey acknowle dged. 
JVom whence comes this abnormal pleasure? In 
the World War the Germans gave an exhibition 
of it, and they justify their action on the grounds 
that if it gets the chance an army should destroy 
all the property of its enemies so that the latter 
will be handicapped in continuing the struggle. 
It is a p rimit ive, barbaric trait to destroy the 
possessions of all with whom an individual or a 
tribe may be at the moment, or may in the future 
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come to be, in conflict for one reason or another. 
Children apparently retain something of this old 
elemental instinct. There appears to be some 
reminiscence, happily rather faint, of the ancient 
impulse to rob anyone of anything he possesses 
which might give him an advantage in the strug- 
gle for economic or social supremacy. If he has 
a domicile, injure it by stoning it or burning it; 
if he has horses or cattle, kill them or release 
them so that they will escape; if he has a fine 
lawn, run over it; and so on at any length. 

Another difference between a child or youth 
and an adult in respect to the conservation of 
property is that the former does not appreciate 
its value in protecting him from harm, or in 
relieving distress, or in giving him social pres- 
tige. A boy is much more careless in the treat- 
ment of clothes, for instance, than is his father. 
He is rough and unrestrained in his actions in his 
house so that he often injures the house itself or 
the furniture. He will use his knife in carving 
the woodwork or the ^chairs or other articles, 
whereas his father or any other normal adult 
could not be induced to do damage of this sort. 
Even in the college period boys are rough and 
destructive with property as compared with 
adults. When colleges rent rooms to students 
they frequently require the latter to give bonds 
as surety that they will pay for the injury done 
to college property. But if one will investigate 
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cases of vandalism in the treatment of college 
property by students, he will find that it is rare 
that a boy who has worked his way through the 
high school and is working his way through the 
college is careless in the use of college property 
anymore than he is careless with his own prop- 
erty. He, earlier than other boys, gains a notion 
of what property means in terms of effort and 
sacrifice; and in comparison with students who 
have not had experience like his own, he is care- 
ful and considerate and restrained in the use of 
buildings and furniture. 

; Parents are often distressed because their 
young children are not careful with their toys 
and their dishes and their books. Frequently 
one hears parents say that they are afraid their 
children who break their toys and dishes will 
acquire a habit of destructiveness and will not be 
properly restrained in maturity. This fear is 
imdoubtedly justified in cases where the young 
can secure all the toys and dishes they wish no 
matter how they treat them and who, as they 
^ develop, have no experience in producing the 
objects which they destroy or suffering the con- 
sequences of their destructive actioi;. K a seven- 
year-old boy breaks his express wagon *^for the 
fun of it," and he is given another for the ask- 
ing, he cannot gain experience which will inhibit 
the impulse to destroy his new wagon. If he 
throws stones through the windows of his own or 
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any other house, and the parents replace the 
broken glass without causing him any distress or 
requiring any sacrifice from him, he will be likely 
to continue in his destructive course, though as 
he develops he will hear people around him con- 
demning such wanton actions, and this will exert 
some restraining influence upon him. 

The Ratification of curiosity is at the bottom 
of_a^co„nsiderable..amoTant of a very young child^s 
'BH gemess to break aisnes, tear bookij and so on. 
When this curiosity is indulged in some legitimate 
way, as when the parent provides worthless books 
or papers for tearing and makes it clear that all 
other books must be handled carefully, some- 
thing may be accompUshed in preventing curi- 
osity from being gratified at the expense of valu- 
able property. Nothing will completely subdue 
the destructive impulse, however, except experi- 
ence which will make the child appreciate that 
-houses, furniture, dishes, books, wagons, and the 
like have required work and sacrifice on the part 
of someone ; and they are valuable either for pro- 
tection or for enjoyment. 

The destructive activities of the young are most 
irritating to adults when they result in damage to 
artistic possessions such as lawns, flowers, trees, 
pictures, delicate china and the like. It has never 
been possible by any kind of education or dis- 
cipline wholly to prevent children from running 
across lawns or picking flowers, unless the latter 
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are securely protected or unless the children are 
drawn into playgrounds or gymnasiums where 
they are given freedom to play games in which 
they are interested. To the young, lawns and 
flowers and trees and pianos are to be idrsed^ not' 
to be looked at merely. The typical child from 
five to fifteen has no appreciation of what is 
required to secure a beautiful lawn or beautiful 
flowers or the care and time it requires to produce 
a beautiful tree. Much less has he any idea of 
the thought and skill required to produce a beau- 
tiful vase or paint a picture or weave a rug. ^^fiis- 
mind and his muscles are full of one kind of 

interest — Tig_ia ^ytmndC: ^^^ -nnnrln fn fry ont 

everything in his environme nt, to do something 
wiiti It. not to Keep it for purpflses" of esthetic 



enjoyment. So long as adults take the point of 
view that children should appreciate beautiful 
possessions as they do themselves they will have 
unending conflict on their hands. 

Children who live in the country are not so 
likely as those who live in towns and cities to 
indulge their destructive propensities. In. the 
country, the child ^ smotor energies can be and 
usually Are largely expended in constructive ways 
so that they are not so greatly tempted as are 
city children to commit acts of lawlessness in the 
treatment of property. Even quite young chil- 
dren in the country help to produce property. 
They care for the horses and cows and pigs ; they 
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assist in cultivating the growing crops ; they are 
required to rake the lawn ; they may even render 
some assistance in building the bam or other 
structures on the farm. Experiences of this kind 
early impress them with the importance of 
what it has taken effort and sacrifice to produce. 
But the children of the towns and the cities who 
have little opportunity for constructive activities, 
who do not have access to a public playground, 
and who do not have workshops in their own 
homes — such children are certain to expend some 
of their energy in doing damage to the property 
about them. If they do not actually destroy it, 
they will at least be rough and careless in their 
use of buildings, furniture, lawns, and so on. 

The first step in the treatment of the destruc- 
tive tendency is to provide opportunities for 
children to be engaged in dynamic, non-destruc- 
tive activities — ^in organized" play and games, in 
manual activities, in gardening, in Boy Scout 
activities, and the like. The second step is to 
cause them as early as feasible to bear the conse- 
quences of their destructive acts. They must 
replace what they damage either by their own 
effort or by sacrifice of their allowance, or by 
going out and working to secure money to pay 
for what they injure. In this way they will learn 
the value of property. The parent who shields 
a boy from all disagreeable experience when he 
breaks the windows in a house or injures the 
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furniture or destroys a lawn is simply postponing 
lessons which sometime must be learned, or 
eventually the boy will be detained behind iron 
bars. 



CHAPTEE n 

HEEDLESSNESS 

In every home in which there are several chil- 
dren, there is likely to be a more or less marked 
irresponsible one. It is always possible to tell 
when such a child has been in the house; he 
leaves a trail after him. He has cut his finger, 
say, and has Used cloths to remove the blood. 
You can track him around the house by the 
cloths he has thrown on the floor. He has changed 
his clothes to go to a party, and one can find 
everything he ^ has taken off right where it 
dropped when he shed it. He reads the paper 
before any other member of the household, and 
he leaves the various sections scattered all over 
the room. He takes tools to fix his boat, and 
when the father needs to use these same tools he 
cannot find them. He climbs a tree and forgets 
to remove his new coat, which is the worse for 
wear when he returns to the house. When he 
goes to the pantry to relieve his hunger, he con- 
sumes everything he can find, whether or not it 
has been specially prepared for the approaching 
meal. He wanders around in sloppy weather 
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wherever his impulse takes him, and he comes 
in with wet feet ; \then he pulls off his shoes and 
socks in the parlor or living room, and sits 
around en dishabiUe regardless of the other mem- 
bers of the family. He becomes absorbed in a 
book and forgets all about his studies, and his 
teacher reports him as negligent. He goes out 
just before a meal, and comes back after every 
one has finished, much to the annoyance of the 
servants. And so on ad libitum. , 

Such a child may be lacking in mentality, and 
if so ^e cannot develop responsibility. A child 
of feeble mind, if allowed to run at large, is cer- 
tain to create distress wherever he goes, because 
he cannot do any complicated thing up to the 
standard set by the normal people among whom 
he moves. Persons of ordinary intelligence tend 
always to use their minds in keeping things in 
order, in being prompt to meet obligations, in 
respecting the rights and interests of others, in 
conforming to conventional standards of eti- 
' quette, of decency, etc. But an individual who is 
sub-normal cannot come up to standards in these 
respects and so he will be regarded as irrespon- 
sible or negligent. 

But there are persons, however, both young 
and old, who have normal intelligence but who 
have not acquired a high degree of sensitiveness 
to the views, customs and desires of others. They 
live a self-indulgent life. They are indifferent 
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to the opinions of those around them. They are 
callous to criticism, and they may care but little 
about the reputation they acquire among the 
members of their family. They are not eager 
to gain the good-will and esteem of others. In 
such persons the physical impulse ordinarily 
dominates over intellectual and esthetic inhibi- 
tions. 

It should be remembered in this connection 
that all young persons, boys especially, are more 
or less irresponsible when viewed from the adult 
standpoint. So the parent must have patience 
and sympathy in dealing with this trait. At the 
same time the matter must not be ignored. There 
should be a certain amount of responsibility 
which should be insisted upon with all children, 
such as being prompt to meals, keeping one's 
clothes picked up, not tracking mud into the 
house, and the like. The reasons why these 
requirements must be observed by every member 
of a family can be made clear to anj-^ child over 
five years of age, when responsibilities should 
begin to be assumed. 

If a child persists in being indifferent to rea- 
sonable rules and regulations, then he must be 
made to suffer the consequences of his indiffer- 
ence. If his manners are offensive at the table, 
he should be denied the right to dine with the 
family. If he is careless about tracking mud 
into the house, he should clean up the floors or 
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rags which he has soiled. He should restore 
order wherever he has created disorder. One 
need not be too harsh nor yet too tender in deal- 
ing with this type of child. Mere sentimentality 
may spoil a boy of this kind. Firmness with 
justice will alone win out in the training of such 
an individual. 

But unfortunately those who have the task of 
training a child of this kind are often not as 
strong or as persistent or as dynamic as he is 
himself, and so he sheds his training as a duck 
sheds water. Mere admonition bounds off him 
without making any impression. What is re- 
quired is vigor, decision, and regularity in insist- 
ing on conformity to the standards of living in 
the household. Weak, dallying methods will 
never change an irresponsible child into a respon- 
sible one. Mere complaining or exhortation will 
accomplish little good. Strong, capable leader- 
ship alone will win in a case like this. 



CHAPTER in 

BULLYING 

In a small city in the Middle West there is 
a club of eighteen boys, the youngest of whom 
is fourteen and the oldest seventeen years of age. 
They all come from what would be called good 
homes. The meetings are held in turn at the 
homes of the members. One who could look on 
at a meeting but not be observed by the members 
would have an opportunity to see the traits of 
a bullying type manifested in characteristic ways. 
No sooner does H. K. enter a house where a 
meeting is being held than he begins to take 
matters in his own hands. His voice is heard 
above that of every other member of the club. 
One can tell from his intonations that he is 
accustomed to lording it over his fellows. There 
is no suggestion of deference or restraint in his 
tones. He makes one feel that his way must 
be the only way. If he falls into an argument 
with other members of the group, his voice 
will mount above the combined voices of his 
adversaries. He has never been known to **give 
in** in an argument. He cannot endure to be 
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worsted in any contest. He will not associate 
with boys who will not knuckle down to him. 

When the club is called to order at one of the 
meetings and the boys take their seats, H. K, 
is just as likely as not to put his feet on the 
center table or on the piano while the meeting 
lasts. No one else in the club would think of 
doing it. If a member of the club remonstrates 
with him, H. K. may say: *'0h, go on! You 
don^t belong to this club. You ought to join a 
sewing circle. Where's your apron? Is your 
nurse waiting outside for you? " The other boys 
seem to enjoy these rough and ready tactics, 
though they may be good friends of the one who 
is bullied. 

The last thing H. K. thinks of in a meeting is 
Robert's Rules of Order. Sometimes the other 
members of the group try to .subdue him, but he 
is immune to their satire and their badinage. 
He uses strong language which no other member 
of the club would use, at least at a meeting. 
One can sometimes hear the other boys say to 
him: **You forget where you are. Can't you 
be decent? The people in the house will hear 
you.'* But the best they can do is to quiet him 
but for a moment. 

Go to his home and you will find that he exhib- 
its the same domineering traits there. His father 
is at home only infrequently, so that he does not 
see much of his boy, and he has played prac- 
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tically no part in his training. His mother tells 
him he is too rough and too loud, and bosses too 
much, but still she cannot make him take her 
point of view. He is not ugly or mean, but he 
does bully his mother and two younger sisters. 

Go to his school and you will find he has much 
the same attitude toward the teacher and his 
schoolmates. The boys claim he always has his 
teachers "hoodooed.'' He goes as far as he 
dares to go in ** talking back" to the teachers, and 
yet he has judgment and self-control enough to 
avoid a crisis. He has never been dismissed 
from school, and he has not committed any offense 
which has been brought to the knowledge of the 
oflScers of the law. On the playground the grimes 
usually have to go the way he wants them to go. 
There are some boys who contest his right to 
leadership, and they have formed little groups 
of their own, but still he is the dominating per- 
soiiality in the school. 

And yet he is a **good fellow. '' The boys really 
like him because he is dynamic and resourceful, 
and usually what he proposes to do they also wish 
to do. He is original in suggesting plans for 
adventurous enterprises, and he is persistent and 
skillful in carrying out any plan in which he is 
interested. He organizes expeditions into the 
country. He can and often does get up a dance 
in an hour, and he makes every member of the 
club promise to be on hand with a partner. 
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The chief characteristics of this boy that make 
him a ruler are his rough masculinity and his 
cleverness. He is overflowing with unrestrained 
masculine energy ; he is a male in every sense of 
the word, which means that he likes to play the 
role of boss. Every boy and every man has the 
possibilities of becoming a boss when he has the 
right group around him ; but the majority of boys 
and men are sensitive enough to the interests and 
rights of others so that they can sometimes play 
a subordinate role. But the genuine boss is indif- 
ferent to the rights of those about him. His ego 
surges up so strongly in him that it obscures his 
vision and dulls his appreciation of the feelings 
and desires of others. In order that one may 
follow as well as lead and give the other fellow 
a chance, one must not possess an ego that is 
incessantly crowding itself forward, and that 
cannot be content unless it dominates over all 
other egos. 

The boss probably does not realize that as a 
matter of habit he rides rough shod over his asso- 
ciates. He does not stop to reflect on this sub- 
ject. His mind is fired with one aim, and that is 
to get into the first place ; to attract and hold the 
attention of the group; to lead the crowd. A 
boss is dominated by the notion of making him- 
self the mo,st conspicuous person wherever he 
goes, and so there is no room in the focus of his 
consciousness for any consideration of the desire 
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of his associates to play the most conspicuous 
role in the group occasionally. 

Every observer of human nature probably 
knows persons who show displeasure the moment 
anyone else in their group becomes the center of 
attention. One sometimes sees men of this type 
who will get up and leave groups when they can- 
not be the dominating factors in them. They do 
not know how to listen or admire. All normal 
persons possess traits which lead them to seek 
distinction ; but they are willing that others 
should receive their share of attention. This is 
not so with the boss. This is why he is a boss^ 

Can the bullying type be toned down by any 
kind of education or training! He will probably 
always be more or less of an autocrat ; nature has 
equipped him with such insistent egoistic feelings 
that no sort of educational treatment will enable 
him to keep them completely in check. But if a 
boy of this type can be taken early enough, and 
brought into contact with strong personalities, he 
will gain some experience in considering the views 
and desires of others. Nature always provides 
means of regulation for all her endowments. 
Alongside of the domineering instincts of the 
boss she places a strong desire for approval and 
a dislike of painful social consequences of any 
sort. If a boy who early shows the traits of the 
boss can be kept with boys older, stronger and 
more resourceful than himself, his egoism will 
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become subdued in a measure. One can see this 
illustrated strikingly in school life such as exists 
at Eton or Eugby in England. Even the boss 
will be humble in the presence of one who is 
clearly stronger and more clever than he is him- 
self. One can sometimes observe a boy who has 
played the bully with everyone in his home com- 
munity become quite humble when he enters 
college, and sees that his college mates know a 
lot more and can do a great deal more than he 
knows and can do. It would be a means of grace 
to such a boy if he could be placed for a while 
in a group in which he is very obviously the 
inferior, both physically and intellectually, of the 
other members of the group. Such an experience 
would tend to hold his rampant ego in check. He 
would then become alert to the expression of the 
interests aod desires of those about him, which is 
the end to be aimed at in the training of the boss. 
Again, it is possible to develop the idea of fair 
play in boy groups so that if there is a boss 
among them they will make him keep his place to 
some extent, and give all the members a chance. 
A teacher or a parent can accomplish something 
in this direction by helping to ^ake the idea of 
fair play prominent in a group so that each one 
will have a sense of the rights of the others, and 
so that if some one member will not play fair all 
the others will cooperate to make him do so. This 
is the principle followed in civilized society; and 
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it can be applied in its elementary form in all 
groups. There is something about the very term 
fair play that appeals to even quite young boys, 
and a boy will usually begin to restrain himself 
when his associates charge him with lack of fair 
play. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SELF-ASSERTIVENESS 

The instinct of self-assertiveness is manifested in 
all yonng children under ordinary conditions, 
even in the face of power which ttey know to be 
far greater than their own. When I brag about 
my strength to G., a six-year-old, and tell him 
what I could do to him, he at once declares, 
though his declaration has something of the 
make-believe about it, that he could do just as 
much or more to me. CHiildren strive to make 
t hemselves believe they are superior to tnei r 
enviro nment and thev endeavor to make the peo - 
ple a round them believe the same. One can hear 
cnnaren who are much together debating among 
themselves as to which one is the strongest, 
which one can climb the highest, which one can 
run the fastest, and so on, and each one is 
usually superior to the others. The typical boy 
can jump over any fence, climb any tree, go out- 
of-doors in any weather, stay out at night as 
well as in the day time, lift any weight, throw a 
ball or a stone any distance, etc. In his relations 
to his social environment he can do anything as 
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well or better than anybody else, whoever it may 
be, and whether child or adult. 

While nature evidently intended that the child 
should try to make his individuality always prom- 
inent, or at least preserve it from effacement or 
domination by others, still he cannot continue to 
be a member of a family or a school or society 
unless he will be docile in his relations with those 
who know the world and its ways better than he 
does. He cannot say to the parent or teacher: 
**I know as much as you do,^' or *'You have no 
right to tell me what to do,*' or ** If I do not 
wish to take a part in my work to-day, it is not 
for you to coerce me. You have no more author- 
ity to order me about than I have to give orders 
to you.'* Of course, children rarely utter senti- 
ments of this sort, though sometimes they enter- 
tain them, and they strive to carry them out as 
far as they fiiid it safe so to do. 

It will be granted that a pupil should play as 
independent a part in the life of the home and 
school as the welfare of all will permit. The 
teacher who suppresses individual initiative and 
assertiveness on all occasions goes too far in the 
exercise of his authority; and the same is true in 
principle of the home. Without a doubt, many 
teachers and parents err on the side of crushing 
out egoistic expression. The writer has in mind 
an instructor who illustrates this point. He can- 
not endure any display of individuality in his 
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classroom. He demands rigid order, and he will 
not permit free discussion of points which come 
np in recitation. He insists upon his students 
memorizing the textbook, and reciting it accu- 
rately when called upon. He tells them their 
opinions are not wanted. He is a distinguished 
man in his special field, but he has grown to be 
domineering with his students. He is so egoistic 
himself that he cannot tolerate self-assertiveness 
in others. He says he can spend his time in a 
better way than in listening to the notions of 
** youngsters who know nothing concerning the 
subjects they argue about." 

On the other haod, one sometimes sees parents 
and teachers who indulge too greatly the egoistic 
impulses of their children. The writer knows a 
schoolroom which is in disorder much of the time, 
principally because four or five boys make them- 
selves so prominent that they distract attention 
from the legitimate work of the school. They 
oppose their opinions in a braggart maoner to the 
views of the teacher. It would be of 'advantage 
if the teacher would suppress a considerable 
amount of the self-assertiveness of these boys. 
They would themselves gain thereby, because 
they would then be likely to give their attention 
more fully to matters of real importance for 
them. If this teacher allows free discussion in 
class, it will be monopolized by these four or 
five egoists. They will not listen to the opinions 
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of those among their classmates whose self-asser- 
tion is not so marked. 

Often self-assertiveness is so extreme in some 
children that they will domineer over their fel- 
lows. On the playground they may bully them, 
and on slight provocation engage them in combat 
with the expectation that they can overcome them. 
Probably in nine cases out of ten, fighting on the 
playground is due to the aggression of egoists. 
If they do not actually come to blows with some 
of their fellows who have resisted their aggres- 
sion, they may hector them or abuse them in one 
way or another. This is a very prolific source 
of trouble for the parent and the teacher. It will 
probably be impossible to prevent a considerable 
amount of this bullying unless boys can be organ-, 
ized in competitive games which will give freedom 
for self-assertion under rules and regulations. In 
the game of life it is permissible for an indi- 
vidual to assert himself in any direction pro- 
vided he gives others freedom to do the same 
thing. If he has greater strength, or a keener 
intellect, or greater endurance, or firmer courage 
than his fellows, then it is right that he should 
come to the front in these respects. In the same 
way, pupils may be permitted to express them- 
selves to the full measure of their abilities pro- 
vided they play fair, and give their fellows an 
opportunity also to express themselves to the full 
measure of their abilities. 
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CHAPTEE V ' 

4. 

VANDALISM 

A survey of boy life ha& just been completed in 
a fair-sized middle-western city. It has been 
found that there are a number of roving bands of 
boys ranging in age from eight to fifteen years. 
They wander around the city in search of adven- 
ture. They steal fruit from trees in private yards 
and sometimes they steal from carts of peddlers 
and even from fruit staads. They make excur- 
sions into the country occasionally and steal aoy- 
thing they can lay their hands on. There is a 
lake on the outskirts of the city and the residents 
who have lawns on the shore have built private 
piers. These boys take possession of the piers 
whenever they want to swim. They undress and 
dress in public view. The owners of the piers 
have asked the boys to be thoughtful in their use 
of the piers, but the boys paid no attention to 
them. The owners do not like to appeal to the 
police, but they have about concluded there is no 
other way to control them. 

The survey included a study of the agencies in 
the city designed to provide occupation and enter- 
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taimnent for young persons who do not have facil- 
ities in their own homes. There is a large Y. M. 
C. A. in this city which was built and is main- 
tained by donations from citizens. The member- 
ship fee for boys is l^en dollars a year. T liere^ re 
no^advantg^jes free fnr pyiy^fYfy 7Ti tbf" ^ ^ C. 
A. The boys who are members are for the most 
part the boys who do not greatly need the advan- 
tages of the Y. M. C. A. ; they could be adequately 
provided for in their own homes ; or at least their 
parents are abundantly able to arrange for their 
occupation and entertainment. The Y. M. C. , A. 

attention in this city, arr ^j>va^ o^t^^jA^ ^^^ij, 

There is an active Chamber of Commerce in 
the city. The membership fee is fifteen dollars, 
and the income from this source is upwards of 
six thousand dollars a year. In its literature it 
claims to be devoted solely to the interests of 
the city, but thus far it has done little or noticing 
to solve constructively the problem of providing 
occupation and entertainment for the boys of the 
city. It has various committees, but none is 
studying ways and means of preventing the 
formation of wandering gangs that prey upon 
the property and to some extent upon the per- 
sons of people of the city. There is a Rotary 
Club in this city which has discussed the need of 
taking aggressive steps to provide boys with 
adequate facilities for swimming, for gymnastic 
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exercises, for competitive games and plays, for 
hikes into the country, and so on. But as yet 
nothing definite has been done to improve the 
situation actually existing in the city. 

There are truancy officers connected with the 
school system who look after truants during 
school days and throughout the school season, but 
they do not-havp any authority to provide for 
gangs of boys on Saturdays or Sundays or during 
the long summer vacation, which is the crucial 
period so far as the occupation and entertain- 
ment of boys is concerned. There are charitable 
organizations which aim to relieve physical dis- 
tress, due to poverty, but they do not give atten- 
tion to problems connected with the occupations 
and entertainments of the boys of the city when 
they are not in^ school. There is also a Salvation 
Army that works for the spiritual betterment of 
those who ^o not have membership in churches, 
but they cannot do anything more than give a 
picnic once a year for all the children of the city 
who wish to accept the invitation. It is their aim 
to minster to people, young and old, according 
to their needs, but they 'do not have resources 
which enable them to keep unoccupied boys 
engaged in wholesome activities. There are 
several women *s dubs in the city and they dis- 
cuss problems of boy life, but not one of them 
has yet done anything constructively to solve the 
problems. 
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The Boy Scout movement has been started in 
this city, but the membership is comprised ahnost 
entirely of the more fortunate boys. Those who 
organized the Boy Scouts made an appeal to the 
so-called better families. The result has been 
that the very boys who should be members of the 
Boy Scout organization are not reached by it. 
The boys who are members of the Y. M. C. A. are 
members of the Boy Scouts ; neither organization 
reaches those who most need its services. 

There is a juvenile court in the city. The judge 
presiding over this court has frequently called 
attention to the need of breaking up the gangs 
that infest the city, but he has no authority to 
deal constructively with the problem. He can- 
not, or at least he says he cannot, act on any 
cases except those that are brought before him 
for trial. 

So here is the situation in this particular city. 
The boys who need to be kept interested in legit- 
imate ways are overlooked by the various agen- 
cies maintained at public expense or by contribu- 
tions from citizens for the purpose of improving 
the health, the morals and the behavior of the 
people. If the readers of this volume should 
have surveys made in their respective cities they 
would probably find conditions much like those 
in the city described. What can be done to 
improve the situation? First of all, the school 
board should be given authority to look after the 
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welfare and behavior of all the children of school 
age in the city every day in the year. No other 
agency in the city is capable of solving the prob- 
lems arising out of the lack of opportunities for 
the occupation and entertainment of the young, 
boys especially. The board of education should 
assume responsibility for the conduct of pubUc 
play grounds. The board should be given funds 
which would make it possible to exhibit motion 
pictures throughout the year, either in the school 
buildings or in community theatres. A force of 
assistants should be employed during the sum- 
-mer months so that every boy in the city could 
be kept track of. There should not be a single 
boy in the city left to run at large without anyone 
looking after him. 

Some of the money that now goes to orgaiiiza- 
tions that provide comforts for the fortunate 
children of the city should go to the school board 
to be expended for the benefit of the less fortunate 
children. The various clubs and organizations in 
the typical city minister to those who are not 
greatly in need of their services. 

Then those who contribute to the Y. M. C. A. 
should endeavor to have a rule established that 
no boy should be denied the advantages of the 
Y. M. C. Jl. because he cannot pay a fee. If a fee 
is insisted upon, it will inevitably exclude those 
who most need to be enrolled as members in the 
Y, M. C. A. Those who contribute funds to the 
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Y. M. C. A. might very well specify that they 
should 1^ utilized to defray the expenses of boys 
who cannot pay fees. As the Y. M. C. A. is devel- 
oping in many citie's it provides gymnasium and 
other facilities for business men and restaurants 
for all the people of the city who can afford to 
pay a fair price, and it results often that little or 
nothing is done for those who are economically 
at the bottom of the scale. 

One thing is certain— in the long run the morals 
of a city will depend very largely upon the way in 
which the less fortunate young people of the city 
are cared for. If they are left to find their own 
occupation and entertainment they will develop 
rowdyism, thievery and indifference, and even 
hostility to law and order. 



CHAPTER VI 

DULLNESS 

Mrs. A. E. T. of Pennsylvania has a son four- 
teen years of age. He has not been getting along 
well in school. He was required to spend two 
years in the fourth grade. He is now in the sixth 
grade and his teacher says he should spend 
another year there. He is large physically and 
loves to work with his hands. When school is 
out in summer he enjoys working all day on a 
farm. He is better in health and happier work- 
ing out-of-doors than studying in school. His 
teachers think he is lazy and careless, and they 
scold him a good deal. His mother says they do 
not understand him, and on account of their hos- 
tility to him he is unable to do good work. She 
now asks whether he had best spend another year 
in the sixth grade. 

The chances are that this boy, or any boy like 
him, would be injured by spending two years in 
the sixth grade. The boy would be humiliated for 
one thing; and more serious still, he would not 
have the incentive to put forth his best efforts. He 
would be more or less antagonistic all the time to- 
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ward his teacher and everything in the school pro- 
gram. He would be associated with children con- 
siderably smaller than himself, and this would 
either develop hostility and meanness, or it would 
take the spirit and vigor out of the boy. What he 
would gain in knowledge from the study of books 
would be far out-balanced by what he would lose 
in temperament, in spirit, and in habits of indus- 
try and application. 

A boy entering the teens should emulate per- 
sons who are somewhat above and beyond him. 
He needs to look forward and upward rather than 
backward and downward. He needs inspiration, 
that is to say, but he cannot secure it by associat- 
ing with children who are younger, and especially 
who are much smaller than he is himself. A four- 
teen- or fifteen-year-old boy is in a sensitive 
period. His voice and features are changing rap- 
idly; new impulses are coming into his life, and 
he is self-conscious. He dislikes to be classified 
with younger and smaller children than he is him- 
self. A normal boy will be in a resistant attitude 
all the time under such conditions ; he will not do 
his work with enthusiasm; he will not develop 
friendly or cordial relations toward his work or 
his teachers or classmates. When he needs ex- 
hilaration he will be left neutral or even de- 
pressed. There is nothing good to be said for 
holding a boy back at this critical period if he 
can by any possibility go forward. ^ 
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What should be done for him if he cannot move 
on into a higher grade? He should be taken out 
of school altogether and put into practical work 
for a year or two. He will gain just as miich 
intellectually working on a farm or in a store or 
at a trade, as he will in spending his time in 
school when he is disinterested, or hostile to 
everything about him. He will develop better 
habits at work than he will in a school which he 
dislikes, and in which he feels humiliated. Often 
a boy approaching fifteen, who appears to be 
normal in every way but who is not getting on 
well in school, is a motor type who needs to 
work with his muscles. He will be happier 
imd in a much better attitude toward people 
when he is engaged in work he likes than when 
he is studying in a school which he hates. 

This boy ought to be given an opportunity to go 
to a vocational school. The reports of superin- 
tendents of schools in different sections of the 
country, and investigations made by students of 
education, show that frequently pupils who had 
been failing in book work in school have led their 
group when put into vocational work. 



CHAPTER Vn 

BACKWARDNESS ^^ 

The teacher who does not have at least one back- 
ward pupil is lucky. Often one must listen to the 
complaints of teachers most of whose children are 
dull. And what do those who use the term **dull'' 
to describe a child mean by it? , A number of 
teachers have been asked this question, and most 
of them have said that their badkward pupils are 
not dull in everything, but only in certaiii sub- 
jects, though occasionally a child seems to be 
stupid in every subject. It is rare, though, that a 
pupil who has been permitted to remain in school 
for four or five years is deficient in everything. 
Of course, a feeble-minded child cannot make head- 
way in any kind of work, but such children are 
ordinarily sifted out of the school within two or 
three years after they have entered it. 

The first thing to be said about the dull pupil 
is that if he could be tested in respect to all his 
abilities, and particularly his motor powers, he 
probably would not be found to be deficient in 
every respect. It sometimes happens that a pupil 
who is dull in language is superior in manual 
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work. Certainly some dullards in grammar are 
motor types, whose abilities are excellent in con- 
crete situations demanding judgment and skill in 
manual activities. 

For illustration we may glance at the record 
made by two brothers in their school work. The 
younger had pushed ahead of the older one in 
linguistic and historical studies in the high school. 
The older boy has had trouble always with these 
subjects because he cannot remember unfamiliar 
and abstract terms. But when it comes to fixing 
a clock which has got out of order or devising an 
elaborate scheme for illuminating a Christmas 
tree, or repairing any piece of apparatus used on 
the premises, either in the house or outside, the 
older boy is so vastly superior to the younger one 
that they cannot be considered in the same class at 
all. The older boy has been completely put out 
by a grammatical problem which the younger boy 
Gould solve to the satisfaction of the teacher. But 
the younger boy has been unable to fix a lawn- 
mower, while the older boy would at once see what 
was the difficulty with it, and work at it until he 
could make it right again. Now, a mowing ma- 
chine is a good deal more complicate4 than any 
grammatical sentence, and it demands a more 
alert type of mental ability to see what is wrong 
with it when it will not run right than to see what 
is the matter with a sentence and straighten it out ; 
and yet the teacher of grammar calls the older 
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boy dull and the ' younger boy brilliant. One 
familiar with the schools knows that such cases 
are common. 

Again the older boy has much trouble in remem- 
bering the rules and formulae in physics. His in- 
structor follows the plan of having a lesson first 
learned and recited upon, and then there are labo- 
ratory exercises to illustrate and apply the prin- 
ciples developed. The older boy makes a poor 
showing in the recitation, but he is easily first in 
the laboratory work. And what is more signifi- 
cant, when he has once carried through an expert- 
ment, he never forgets the principle involved, and 
he can state it without difficulty; but he cannot 
learn the principle by heart. It is as though his 
mind refuses to retain what he has tried to learn 
unless his hands are brought into the process in 
some way. But it is just the other way with the 
younger boy. He would rather not do any work 
which requires the use of the hands ; and he can 
learn and likes to learn rules by heart and repro- 
duce without error. 

Out in the world the \younger boy would be 
called dull, and the older one capable and intelli- 
gent; but in the school they change about. For- 
tunately, some schools are now being equipped 
so that the abilities of both these types of boys 
can be utilized, though in the majority of schools 
still the boy who cannot learn verbal descriptions 
and retain them 'wall impress the teacher as being 
a dullard. 
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Is a pupil ever dull when if he would make the 
proper effort he could do his work as well as his' 
^fellows? Here is a case that will illustrate the 
principle involved. K. D. is now fifteen years of 
age. In his school work he is three years behind . 
liis age. He has the physical strength of an ox al- 
most, and has never been known to be sick. He 
is a leader among the boys with whom he associ- 
ates. He is the most brilliant conversationalist 
of his group; he is keen, alert, decisive and dy- 
namic. And yet he is three years retarded in 
school. Tests for measuring intelligence indicate 
that he is not defective mentally. His mental age 
is at least as high as his physical age. What then 
is the matter with him? He started wrong. He 
got into the way of thinking that the school was 
a rather stupid place, and he never acquired any 
interest in it. From the beginning he was more 
or less of a bully, and his parents let him have his 
own way. When he entered school, he thought he 
could continue to have his own way, and he actual- 
ly did have it more or less from the time he entered 
school until now when he is trying to complete the 
eighth grade. 

This will explain why he has not got on faster. 
He has not applied himself in the proper way. He 
has never decided definitely whether he ought to 
do the work of the school, or devote .himself 
instead to the things of the street, moving-picture 
shows, the dance hall, the playground, and so on. 
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The school has never quite got hold of him, and 
so it has not made the proper appeal to his intel- 
ligence and energy. His mind has been in a kind of 
resistant attitude toward the school, and so of 
course he could not master his studies ; but if he 
had really exerted himself, he could to-day have 
been in the junior year in the high school. This 
boy is called backward, but his backwardness is 
not due to any native deficiency. It is due to bad 
home and school training. If at the right tmie 
he had been influenced by persons of force and 
decision, he would probably have forsaken the 
distractions of the world and applied himself 
much more fully than he has done to the things of 
the school. 

There are some persons who say that nature 
never makes a dullard ; he is always made by those 
who are charged with his upbringing. This is ab- 
surd. Nature does not equip everyone with energy 
enough nor with sufficient concentration to do the 
work of a modem school. We teachers are un- 
doubtedly responsible for a considerable propor- 
tion of those who appear to be stupid, but we can- 
not be charged with responsibility for all of them. 
For some reason nature fails to endow some 
children with a nervous system capable of bearing 
the strain of a present-day school, and such chil- 
dren are the true dullards. They can never be 
made normal in their mental work, and it is not 
fair to the teacher or to other pupils to have these 
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defectives taking the time and attention of the 
teacher. Fortunately the proportion of snch chil- 
dren is very sm^tll, and one would not expect to 
find many of them in the typical school. 



CHAPTER Vm 

NON-EETENTIVENESS 

A teacher who is trying to teach a twelve-year- 
old boy says that * *he cannot remember anything. * * 
He may learn ten words in spelling to-day and 
forget them to-morrow. He is worst of all in his- 
tory. He cannot remember when any important 
events happened. The teacher would like to know 
what she can do to improve the boy 's memory. 

A considerable proportion of children do not 
learn to spell readily. They cannot remember a 
series of letters in the definite order in which they 
occur in words. There are cases on record of men 
who Qould never learn to spell difficult words ac- 
curately. But most poor spellers could be helped 
if they were properly taught in the earlier years. 
The majority of parents teach a child his spelling 
by requiring him to memorize a number of words 
at each lesson by saying them over silently to him- 
self or aloud. In recitation the child is required 
to spell the words orally. 

Now, some children are eye-minded; that is to 
say, they lea!m through the eye much more readily 
than they do through the ear. Other children are 
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ear-minded ; they depend upon the ear in learning 
much more than they do upon the eye. But the 
majorijty of children are eye-minded. If a pupil 
is eye-minded and he is required to learn his spell- 
ing by reciting words orally he will not do as well 
as if he should write the words as well as spell 
them aloud. 

Every pupil, whether eye- or ear-minded, should 
be required to write words in his spelling because 
he will later need to use them in writing. Hardly 
ever will he be required to spell words orally after 
he leaves school. But it is particularly important 
that the eye-miiided type should write words in- 
stead of spending all his time in going over them 
orally, though there will be some advantage in an 
oral recitation even for an eye-minded pupil. But 
he should put more emphasis on written than on 
oral spelling, that's the point. ^ 

Some pupils have a mental trait which leads 
them to overlook certain parts of words. Take for 
instance the word rnamcwrist. They may remember 
the first part of it and the last part of it and this 
may be enough for them to recognize it in reading ; 
but when they come to spell it they do not know 
what the middle part looks like and so they may de- 
pend upon the sound of it. But the sound does 
not revefd the fact that the middle vowel is an i. 
It sounds more like an e, and so the pupil who has 
not fixed the correct form clearly in mind will 
misspell the word. Most misspelling occurs in the 
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middle parts of words. A teacher should examine 
the errors of a child she is teaching, and if she finds 
them mostly in a certain part of misspelled words 
she should adopt a method which will require the 
child to study this part of each new word. She 
must underline the part of the word which gives 
most trouble or have it written in red itik which 
will attract the attention ; or in some way she must 
differentiate the crucial part of each new word 
from the rest of it so that the pupil will give it 
special attention and fix it in his mind either in 
a visual image or in an auditory image or in both. 
Experiments are made in psychological labora- 
tories showing that persons differ in the readiness 
with which they can gain impressions. They also 
differ in their capacity to retain impressions and 
recall them. One person may be able to reproduce 
seven or eight digits when they are pronounced 
rapidly to him. He may recall them several days 
after they were given him. Another person of the 
same age may not be able to recall six digits when 
they are pronounced to him, and he may not be 
able to recite them correctly ten minutes after they 
were given. Now, teach these two types of chil- 
dren spelling and one will learn more readily than 
the other and be more accurate. The difference be- 
tween them is a natural difference, and cannot be 
wholly overcome by any method of teaching. The 
one who does not gain impressions as readily or 
recall them as accurately as the other will need 
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to study words longer and he should have more 
frequent experience in reproducing them so that 
they will become established in memory. 

As for a poor memory in history ; choose at ran- 
dom a hundred children from eight years of age up 
to the teens. The majority of them will have 
diflSculty in remembering dates in history unless 
these dates are associated in their minds with in- 
teresting events or personalities. Detached dates 
cannot be remembered except by rare individuals. 
Nature has not constructed the mind so that it 
can retain isolated, unrelated, unsignificant and 
unimportant materials. Mere dates have no value 
to anyone but the specialist. They cannot be re- 
tained unless they are connected up intimately 
with matters which do have meaning and value 
and so which can be more easily remembered. 

The typical teacher instructing a child in his- 
tory is likely to emphasize the mere framework of 
history. The tradition prevails that history 
means mostly dates and names of persons and 
places. This is the chief reason why children 
have difficulty in remembering what they are re- 
quired to remember. It is also the reason why 
there is so little interest taken by children in his- 
tory. The typical child up to and even through 
the teens dislikes text-book history because it is 
**dead stuff'* which he tries to fix in mind by 
continued repetition, and he usually fails even 
after prolonged drill. 
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Any person who will teaxjh history as a continu- 
ous story in which interesting men and women 
come and play their parts and go their several 
ways, and great events transpire and the whole is 
a moving-picture, — ^when history is taught as a 
story of human life it is not difficult for children 
to remember and whether they care anything 
teacher sees that his children are forgetting all 
that he is teaching them in history he would better 
look pretty carefully to what he is expecting them 
to remember and whether they care anything 
about it. 



CHAPTER IX 
LINGUISTIC DEFICIENCY 

For several years the writer has had opportun- 
ity to make an intimate study of the abilities of two 
brothers. Both of them are now pupils in the high 
school. The older boy has led all his classmates 
in manual activities ; and he is equal to the best of 
them in science and mathematics. But he has had 
no end of trouble with language, English grammar, 
and a foreign language. He failed to complete 
satisfactorily a course in German last year, though 
he stood high in all his other studies. He was dili- 
gent and apparently earnest in trying to acquire 
his German, but still he could not master it. He 
is thoroughly interested in any activity which re- 
quires the use of his hands. He will willingly and 
gracefully perform any manual task which his pa- 
rents may set him, and they can depend upon him 
to do it intelligently and faithfully. And yet, 
when his teachers assign a lesson in any linguistic 
subject, the boy is almost certain to do poorly in 
it; and they think he is ^ * indifferent ' ' or ** care- 
less'' or even *4azy.'' 

The younger boy has gone forward rapidly in 
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all his studies. He has had no trouble whatever 
with any linguistic subject. He has shown no skill 
in manual activities, however. While his older 
brother is working with the machinery about the 
place, or playing baseball, or engaged in some 
other physical activity, the younger boy is reading 
in-doors. The chief difficulty in dealing with him 
is to induce him to take exercise enough. He does 
not like to do errands, and he does not possess any 
such degree of mechanical ability as his older 
brother does. And yet he is taking the lead in 
studies involving the memorizing of words and 
the learning of linguistic material. 

It is interesting to listen to these two boys dis- 
cuss the work which they are doing in school. The 
older boy will hesitate for terms to describe what 
he appears to understand very well. He cannot 
readily recall a new term which he has encountered 
in any of his studies. He will dodge all new and 
strange words. He will speak of ' ' that thing we 
learned to-day, ' ' or * ^ I know but forgot what you 
call it ' ' and so on. If it is anything he can rep- 
resent by drawing or gesture, he can do it quite 
well ; but he must struggle with the verbal terms 
necessary accurately and adequately to describe 
a new experience. 

His younger brother, on the other hand, ordi- 
narily does not hesitate for words to describe his 
experience. He remembers new terms readily, 
and he can use them precisely and definitely. He 
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does not resort to drawing or gesture so largely 
as does his older brother, but instead he generally 
relies upon the use of words alone to convey his 
ideas. He does not often employ such indefinite 
phrases as * * that thing ' ' or * * whatever you call it ' ' 
and so on. 

The older boy was left-handed in his early 
years ; but his teachers insisted upon his learning 
to write with his right hand. They constantly 
urged him, also, to use his right hand in working 
with tools, and so on. As a result of this, he is 
ambidextrous. It is probable that this has a bear- ) 
ing upon his linguistic deficiency. It seems to have y 
been shown that nature did not intend an individ- 
ual should use both hands equally well. She ap- 
parently designed that one should be either left- 
sided or right-sided, which means that he should 
develop one hemisphere of the brain beyond the 
other. Normally and apparently the left hemis- 
phere should be developed more than the right ; but 
if nature, by accident or birth, makes an indi- 
vidual's right hemisphere dominant over the left, 
it is probable that she intended he should use the 
left hand and the left foot more actively and vigor- 
ously than the right hand and right foot. 

It is a significant fact that those who train im- 
becile children with si)eech defects aim to have 
them write a good deal either with the left or the 
right hand, according to their natural inclination. 
Doubtless all readers of these lines know that in 
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the brain the center that controls the right hand 
lies adjacent to the center that controls speech; 
and it may be that they develop in more or less 
close dependence upon one another, so that if the 
right-hand center is exercised and develops, it is 
probable that this will have a beneficial influence 
upon the speech center, quickening it in its de- 
velopment. And it is probable also that the more 
highly developed the right-hand center, the more 
completely will the speech center be developed. 
Further, it is likely that the development of the 
speech center reacts upon the center in the brain 
concerned with reading, and possibly also upon 
the center involved in hearing language. The four 
language centers, — Shearing language, reading lan- 
guage, writing, and speaking, — are evidently quite 
closely associated, so that what affects one center 
will to a greater or less extent affect the others. 
Conversely, whatever retards the development of 
one language center will undoubtedly exert a re- 
tarding effect upon the other centers. And since 
speech was the earliest of the language processes 
to be differentiated in racial evolution, it prob- 
ably exercises larger influence upon the others 
than they do upon it. It is practically certain that 
if speech be retarded, all the other processes will 
be affected unfavorably, while if it be developed 
normally and fully, the other language centers will 
probably be beneficially stimulated. 
What should be done with a pupil who appears 
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to be defective in linguistic ability, but who is 
normal in other respects? The answer to this 
question is in a way simple. For such a pupil the 
words that he learns must be impressed by longer 
exposure than would be required for other individ- 
uals, and every device must be made use of to get 
an unfamiliar word clearly before the individual 's 
attention. He must pronounce it distinctly. He 
must write it. He must have an abundance of con- 
crete illustrations so that he will grasp its mean- 
ing. In other words, he must stay with the new 
word until the resistant language centers are com- 
pelled to receive and retain it, so to speak. With 
a pupil who is gifted in the mastery of language, 
a brief exposure might be enough to impress a 
new word so that he would be able to employ it in 
any way in which it might be necessary to use it, 
but it is different with the individual who is below 
par in linguistic sensitiveness and ease of exe- 
cution. 

The pupil who is deficient in the gaining of 
words, alike in respect to their vocal, visual and 
auditory form and their meaning, must be aided 
to bring each new term very clearly into his atten- 
tion, and it must be kept there by requiring him 
to use it in various ways until the language centers 
get adjusted to it, as it were. In this manner he 
may make progress in learning language, whether 
native or foreign, whereas if some special atten- 
tion is not given him, he may go along acquiring 
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only very general and insecure impressions, so 
that everything is left in a more or less confused 
and indefinite condition in his mind, and he will 
fall far behind his more fortunate companions. 
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CHAPTER X 

BORN SHORT 

During the past five years a number of cities in 
our country have employed 8i>ecialists to make a 
careful examination of children who have given 
trouble in the public schools through backward- 
ness or waywardness. It has been the purpose to 
find causes, and if possible, remedies. This in- 
vestigation has already yielded a large amount of 
interesting and valuable material which will be 
helpful to parents, teachers, and all who have 
charge of the training of the young. 

It has been shown conclusively that some chil- 
dren find their way into the public schools who are 
not capable of doing the work there simply be- 
cause they are born short. For some reason, 
which we do not yet understand, such children de- 
velop very slowly, and they may never become 
fully matured. In some cases they stop mental 
growth completely very early. It is as though na- 
ture grows weary, and cannot go to the end of the 
journey. In the case of permanent backwardness, 
it is probable that the brain is arrested in its 
growth. And what is the cause of this tragedy! 
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In most cases of permanent intellectual difficulty, 
the cause is traceable to heredity extending back 
through one or more generations. Or it may be 
due to alcoholism or the habitual use of some nerve 
disintegrating drug like cocaine or morphine. 
y Professor Hodge has been able to produce men- 
tal and physical degenerates in alcoholized dogs in 
a single generation. He has taken perfectly 
healthy parents with excellent heredity ; he has fed 
them alcohol in the form of whiskey or some other 
intoxicant so that he has kept them partially drunk 
for a considerable period. Then if they have off- 
spring, the chances are that they will be degene- 
rates in body and mind. This means simply that 
they cannot develop normally. 

It is probably the same way in human life. Al- 
coholism in the parents is undoubtedly the cause 
of the larger proportion of permanently backward 
children who have tried the public schools and who 
have failed. Such children are a drag on the 
school system of an entire community. They dis- 
sipate the teacher's energy, and develop habits of 
inattention and distraction in normal pupils. Any 
community which permits such children to remain 
in the schools destroys to some extent the efficiency 
of educational work for all the children of the 
community. 

What can be done with such children ? They will 
be a greater menace to the welfare of a community 
if they are turned onto the streets than if they are 
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kept in the scnools. They must be cared for in 
some way. 

The only effective way to care for them is to have 
special schools for them, or at least special rooms 
in each school building. It is probable that in 
every school of, say, four hundred, there will be 
a sufficient number of handicapped children to 
make a special class. Some parents would prob- 
ably object to having their children put in this 
special class, but it will really be better for the 
children themselves, and it is absolutely necessary 
for the welfare of the school. A child who is two 
or three years behind his proper grade, who is 
much larger physically but slower mentally than ' 
his classmates is certain to be an object of ridicule 
and sarcasm ; and few children can be under this 
sort of thing very long without having their dis- 
positions ruined. 

A child who is handicapped in any way ought 
not to be placed in a situation wheri& he will be 
laughed at by his mates or pointed at as if he were 
a peculiar object. Such treatment will aggravate 
natural deficiencies. Moreover, a pupil who is 
working with children much smaller and younger 
than he is will not be stimulated to do his best. 
This would be the worst possible way to treat the 
handicapped individual. 

A teacher must possess special qualifications in 
order to teach backward children effectively. She 
must have extraordinary patience. She must have 
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much clearer insight into the workings of the dull 
mind than most people possess. She must have 
firmness and power of command joined with sym- 
pathy and a forgiving disposition. Anyone who 
does not possess these traits but who has to teach 
backward children will be in hot water constantly ; 
and life will be intolerable for her pupils. 

In a city of considerable size, the backward boys 
ought to be separated from the backward girls. 
Men should always be employed to teach the 
former. Often a boy handicapped by nature will 
overcome his limitations to a considerable extent 
by heroic efforts, if he is taught by a vigorous, 
masterful man. Boys of this kind always admire 
masculinity. They will try to emulate a man who 
has made a good record as an athlete, and they 
will do their best to comply with his commands. 
There are plenty of cases on record of boys who 
have been from two to four years retarded in pub- 
lic schools, but who braced up and did their work 
fairly well when they were put in a special school 
under a strong man. Such boys always have to be 
given a generous amount of hand work in order 
to awaken their interest and to arouse their minds. 
Such work can be provided easily in special 
classes. 



CHAPTER XI 

NERVOUSNESS 

Cases like the one described below are frequently 
seen in schools : 

**My boy aged seven is attending his second 
year of school and is very nervous. His condi- 
tion seems aggravated during school attendance. 
He has had two operations for adenoids. He was 
to have had his tonsils removed (they are not dis- 
eased but enlarged) when he took measles. When 
the date was again set for operation the specialist 
found the blood too thin and advised us to wait 
for cold weather. In the meantime the dentist be- 
gan to straighten his teeth with an arch. The child 
is of a fearsome nature, and needs pushing to do 
those things he is not accustomed to do. In his 
school work he was ^ short' in reading and slow 
in arithmetic. I had him take private lessons in 
reading during vacation, thinking it would give 
him more confidence. Ought I to push him, or 
keep him home altogether from school ? The child 
is afraid at times in the dark since he was six 
years old. Formerly he never showed fear in 
this respect." 
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This boy ought not to be j^ushed in work which 
he does not like to do. He is evidently beh>w par 
physically. He has had two operations for ade- 
noids, and he has enlarged tonsils, and he is hav- 
ing his teeth straightened; he must be under a 
good deal of nervous strain. He probably had to 
have an anesthetic for the operations on the ade- 
noids. It sometimes requires a considerable 
period for the ether to be completely eliminated 
from the system. It poisons some persons, espe- 
cially children, and they show the effects for weeks 
and even months after an operation. Then 
straightening teeth is apt to interfere with masti- 
cation of food ; and when the bar or arch is tight- 
ened there is likely to be constant pain. These 
experiences will probably account for the nervous- 
ness of this boy. If the tonsils are still very large, 
so that he does not breathe freely, and if at night 
he breathes through the mouth or is restless, he 
could not be anything else than nervous. 

He has been afraid in the dark since his sixth 
year; The majority of children have fear of the 
dark, even if nothing is said to them about creat- 
ures that may do them harm in the dark ; but they 
soon outgrow the fear if they develop normally. 
One should not attach much importance to the 
boy's fear, although the fact that it developed 
since the sixth year indicates that the nervous 
strain began somewhere about that time. The more 
a child is depleted nervously, the more likely 
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he is to be afraid, and the longer fears will 
persist. The best way to relieve a child of fears 
is to keep him in good nervous health, and the next 
best way is to say nothing to him about fear of any 
kind. One should not talk to him about being cour- 
ageous, either, because this suggests fear. Simply 
have him go ahead doing things in which he is 
interested, and do not let the subject of fear enter 
into his life if it can be avoided. 

If a nervous boy would be contented at home, if 
he could be kept engaged in work with his hands, 
and especially if he could be out-of-doors a good 
deal so that he would gain in physical vigor and 
his nervous condition would be improved, he 
should be taken out of school. But it often hap- 
pens that children who are out of school are not 
as happy as they would be in school. They have 
little or nothing to do that interests them, and 
they are apt to be in the way in the house, so that 
there is considerable irritation developed. When 
this would be the case with any child, it would be 
better for him to be in school than to be taken out. 

It should be arranged so that such a child could 
do part of the work of t]ie school during the regu- 
lar session and leave some to be completed during 
the summer. A child would be better off doing 
work two hours in the summer in the morning than 
he would be to be idle all the time. He could easily 
make up a half year's work by private instruction 
in the summer. In this way he might be able to 
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build up his physical condition and still not lose 
contact with the school altogether. 

But if he does not like to go to school, if he is 
timid, if he does not sleep well when he is in 
school, if he comes home at night and cries on 
slight pretext, if he has dark rings underneath 
his eyes and his appetite- is freakish, then it 
would be better to have him out of school 
altogether. 



CHAPTEE XII 

RESTLESSNESS 

A teacher who has been wrestling with the boy 

problem asks: 

''Is there any way to induce boys to be quiet 
with books, and especially with their feet? My 
. pupils are all boys but seven, and at times the 
shuffling is almost unendurable. Mention of it 
often seems to aggravate the evil; and yet it 
causes a loss of time if not prevented somehow. ' ' 

Nature did not intend that boys should sit four 

or five or six hours in a schoolroom. After a 

boy of any age up to the teens has sat in a seat 

for twenty or thirty minutes he will be restless 

and noisy. If he l^as a book or slate or ruler in 

his hands he will be likely to make a racket with 

it. He may not intend to create a disturbance; 

he simply gives way to his restlessness. When a 

boy, or any one else for that matter, has been in 

a restrained position for a half hour, say, he is 

inclined to move around in order to release the 

muscular tensions which have been developed. 

One can observe this trait among people even in 

a church where they usually try to repress all 

restlessness; after they have been seated for a 
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half hour they are likely to become restless and 
to move about a good deal in their seats. 

There is one way to cure school-room restless- 
ness and the noise that arises from it Have fre- 
quent relaxing periods. Give young pupils oppor- 
tunities to indulge in unrestrained physical 
activity for a few moments after every thirty 
minutes of study or recitation. Let it be under- 
stood that if they continue to be restless and 
noisy after these intermissions, they may have to 
get along without any rest periods since they do 
not show any benefit from them. This will help 
them to control their restlessness, though it will 
be impossible to check it if there are no intervals 
for relaxation during the day, except one recess 
in the middle of the forenoon and another in the 
middle of the afternoon. 

But even with frequent breaks in the day's 
work, there will probably be some shuffling of feet 
and slamming of books in the typical classroom 
where a large proportion of the pupils are boys. 
It is impossible wholly to prevent motor activity 
among pilpils who possess the normal amount of 
vitality. A teacher must make up his mind to 
endure considerable noise in the schoolroom 
even under the most favorable conditions. He 
must think of it as a necessary accompaniment to 
growth, and that it does not spring out of mean- 
ness. Compared with a mature person an imma- 
ture one always lacks restraint and poise and 
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composure, and he is not sensitive to disorder 
which would distress an adult. 

In some homes and schools boys are required 
to take off their heavy shoes when they come in 
from out-of-doors and put on soft footwear. This 
is of immense service in reducing noise in the 
home and the schoolroom. Slippers suggest quiet 
and composure to boys. When one wears heavy, 
coarse boots he is not encouraged in any degree 
to conduct himself quietly either in the home or 
in the school. 

The worst mistake a teacher or parent can 
make is to become noisy himself when trying to 
control noise made by others. When a teacher 
loses his patience on account of the restlessness 
of his pupils his voice is apt to become harsh, 
he will talk in a higher key than usual and by his 
manner he will incite restlessness. A teacher or 
parent might derive valuable suggestion from 
observing an experienced orator subdue a rest- 
less audience. When he notices that his hearers 
are becoming uneasy, he becomes the more com- 
posed on this account. He may remain perfectly 
quiet for a few moments. One can observe that 
Ms composure spreads quickly throughout the 
audience, without anyone knowing quite why. 
People cannot explain why they yawn when they 
are in the presence of others who set the exam- 
ple. In the same way we laugh and weep and do 
other things as a matter of suggestion; and this 
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great principle of human nature should be a 

guide to one who seeks to control a noisy school 

or home. 

Are girls as noisy as boys 1 An Illinois teacher 

writes : 

' * Some of the teachers in the upper grades and 
in the high school in our small city say that the 
girls give them as much trouble as the boys on 
account of their noisy, restless manner in school. 
But it seems to be different in the fourth grade 
in which I teach. The girls keep a good deal 
quieter than the boys. Is the situation in my 
classroom typical or is it exceptional T' 

Speaking generally, a boy's motor tendencies 

are stronger and more insistent than those of a 

girl, at least after the age of four or five. Nature 

probably designed that a boy should be more 

active in a muscular way than a girl ; as a rule the 

male members of any species, human or animal, 

•are more muscular and dynamic than the female 

members. Boys have more energy that needs to 

be expressed in motor activity than girls have; 

and after the age of six or seven boys are noiser 

than girls, allowing for occasional exceptions. 

The typical boy more than the typical girl moves 

around a good deal without knowing that he is 

doing it. Even at a table he will perform all 

manner of gymnastics on his chair though his 

parents may urge him incessantly to restrain 

himself. He will knock his shoes against the legs 

of the chair or crack the shins of the people next 
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to him, always unaware that he is not sitting 
quietly, like the othera at the table. The point 
is that with the normal^ boy surplus energy is 
being generated constantly and this seeks an 
outlet spontaneously through muscular action. 
If some purposeful tasks are being performed, 
then the sporadic actions will disappear; but 
the moment the purposeful activities cease, the 
sporadic actions will appear. 



CHAPTEE Xm 

TIMIDITY 

Ruth is nine years old. . She has always dreaded 
to be left in the house without father or mother, 
especially in the evening. Her parents think she 
is ^^ finicky,'^ and is not really afraid. They fre- 
quently leave her alone, though she protests 
vigorously, and is in tears when they go, even 
when there are several older persons in the house. 
If she hears her mother say at noon that there 
will be a meeting in the evening which she must 
attend, Euth begins worrying and will keep ask- 
ing all the afternoon whether it is necessary for 
the mother to go, whether Daddy will remain in 
the house, how long she will be gone, and so on. 
If she learns in the morning that there is a chance 
of her being left without father or mother in the 
evening, she will enjoy nothing during the entire 
day. 

The mother thinks this is simply a ** notion*' 
on Euth's part. ^*Why,*' she inquires, ** should 
the child be so peculiar? She has never been 
injured or frightened in the house, and P always 
see that there is someone to stay with her, either 
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the maid or a neighbor who will come in, when 
I must be away/' The mother is not very sym- 
pathetic with Euth in this matter. She gives the 
girl no comfort when the latter asks how long 
she will be out in the evening, whether there is 
any likelihood of her being delayed, and so on. 
The mother usually replies: **I cannot tell you 
when I will be back. What is the use of your 
asking me anyway ? You can go to sleep. I can- 
not tell when the party will break up, and it is 
foolish of you to ask anyway. I wish you would 
not ask me these questions. '* 

Euth is a very sensitive child in many ways. 
She cannot endure to have anybody speak about 
the bones of the body or operations or sores. 
She actually shudders when she hears people 
talking about blood. 

She is also '^finicky" about her food. There 
are only a limited number of articles she will eat. 
She is fond of isweets, and she will sacrifice every- 
thing to secure candy and gum. She will not 
touch meat if there is any fat in it. She will not 
even look at an egg^ and she cannot tolerate milk. 
So it can be seen that she is imduly sensitive, 
and this is the cause of her timidity. Nervous 
instability or undue excitability is at the bottom 
of many children's persistent fears. 

Euth 's parents treat her timidity as they would 
treat obstinacy. They try to banish it by censure 
or punishment in one form or another. But 
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obstinacy and fear are diametrically opposite 
mental states. Obstinacy can sometimes be soft- 
ened by penalties, for it is to some extent under 
the control of the will; when one discovers that 
the results of obstinacy are unfortunate for him- 
self, he will be likely to take anotheV tack. 

But it is just the reverse with fear. To illus- 
trate: let a person be frightened by burglars a 
few times on entering his house at night, and it 
is a safe guess that he will thereafter always 
dread to enter it at night. So let a child suffer 
from terror frequently for many years because she 
is left alone, and the chances are she will suffer 
from this cause more and more as she grows 
older. Everyone should know that the oftener a 
child is made afraid the more readily he will be 
overtaken by fear, just as the oftener a freshet 
flows over a given course, the deeper the course 
will become and the easier the water will flow 
along it. Any motion like anger, fear, and the 
like, when often experienced, attunes the vital 
organs in a characteristic way until thdse come 
to be shaped by the emotion, and in time they will 
express it habitually. 

How can timidity in a child be eradicated? 
First of all, by building up the general health. 
Those who are in fine physical condition are less 
likely to be troubled by fears than those who are 
in a weakened condition. The timid person feels 
that he is not resourceful, and that if trouble 
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comes he cannot meet it. He always feels depend- 
ent, helpless. While Ruth has a good physique, 
she still is so high-strung nervously that she 
cannot meet new experiences calmly and confi- 
dently ; she cannot go away from home anywhere, 
even to church or to a new teacher or to the 
movies, without father or mother. Fortunately, 
she has been much out-of-doors, and has had a 
good physical life or else her timidity would 
have told heavily on her before this. 

A timid child like Ruth should not be allowed to 
anticipate danger. When she asks her mother 
at noon: *'You are not going out to-night, are 
you?" the mother must give her assurance at 
once that all will be well. Even if the mother 
knows she is going out, she should be ready with 
sonje plan which will at once give the child con- 
fidence and allay her dread. If the mother is irri- 
tated by the girPs questions and impatient 
because of her unreasonable attitude, she will 
only aggravate the evil. This is actually what 
has happened in Ruth's case, and is one cause for 
her present almost morbid dread that she will 
be left alone. The parents must be patient with 
her in her frailty; she cannot help it. She must 
never be scolded or chided because she cannot be 
jbrave and independent; she must be educated 
not censured; and her education must consist in 
giving her so many experiences in which there 
is no element of fear that gradually her life will 
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become suffused > with confident instead of dread 
antidpations. It will not do much good to 
attempt to argue a child like Ruth out of her 
fears, trying to show her that no harm can come 
to her if she goes to Sunday school, say, without 
father or mother. A child ^s fears are irrational 
and largely beyond the control of intellect and 
will. Timidity can be dislodged only by being 
crowded out or allowed to die out; it cannot be 
reasoned away. 

Physicians are to-day explaining many cases of 
mental strain and stress in maturity as due to 
terror in earlier years. Children who are fright- 
ened may apparently overcome their fear, but if 
in maturity the nervous system becomes weak- 
ened, the earlier shock or dread may take pos- 
session of the individual, though he may have 
forgotten the specific origin of it. The nervous 
system tends to retain deep impressions made 
upon it, especially experiences with fear. Though 
fear reactions in the past may be kept tempo- 
rarily out of consciousness, still they are likely 
to persist in subconsciousness and become integ- 
rated with the individual's whole emotional life' 
and always be a handicap to him. 

The chief thing in dealing with childish fears 
and all forms of timidity is to gain the child's 
confidence, and keep him from worrying about 
the object or event he dreads. If he is afraid in 
the dark, for instance, he should have agreeable 
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experiences in the dark which will take his mind 
off from the original source of dread. He can- 
not be cured of his fear of the dark if he be kept 
away from it altogether, or by never venturing 
out in the dark; but at the same time he cannot 
overcome it by being made afraid in the dark or 
by being compelled to go to bed every night in 
a dark room when he cries from terror. 

There is another aspect of timidity which is 
quite perplexing and distressing to parents and 
teachers. It relates to diflfidence before strapgers 
which frequently prevents a child from helping 
to entertain guests. One often notices the irrita- 
tion and distress of a parent who asks a child to 
recite or sing or play on the piano or violin for 
the entertainment of friends, and the child 
declines to do so. Frequently the parent thinks 
the child refuses because he is obstinate or is not 
Tvilling to do his part to make it pleasant for the 
guests. In nine cases out of ten, though, the 
child's refusal is due to shyness. Most persons, 
young or old, are self-conscious and embarrassed 
^when they appear before strangers, or even 
acquaintances, in the role of entei*tainer. Some 
parents who censure a child because he will not 
play or sing or dance or recite could not them- 
selves be induced to perform in these ways. They 
could not be coerced into making an after-dinner 
speech, even, which is perhaps the least embar- 
rassing of the ordinary forms of entertainment; 
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' they will make up all sorts of excuses and persist 
in them when they are called upon to perform. 

It is instinctive for a child to avoid formal 
occasions when the eyes of the crowd are fixed on 
him, and he is responsible for the entertainment 
of a company. Many persons can not outgrow 
this timidity by any kind of training, though they 
may love to *^show off'' before their intimate 
friends. Some persons suffer from stage fright 
no matter how often they attempt to speak or 
entertain in a more or less formal way. This is 
due in some cases to a nervous sensitiveness 
which can never be entirely overcome. It is due 
in other cases to having been frightened on 
earlier occasions and the fear can not be wholly 
eradicated. Fear of this kind tends to persist 
longer than any other variety, although it seems 
unreasonable and is a serious handicap. 

A child can often be helped to overcome his shy- 
ness in appearing in the role of entertainer if 
from an early age he participates in dramatics. 
The thing to be accomplished is to aid him to 
get over being unduly conscious of self whenever 
he attempts to play a part. He is less likely to 
be overwhelmed with the task of entertaining if 
others are cooperating with him than if the 
responsibility falls wholly on himself; and the 
more often he plays a part and goes through 
with it successfully, the more completely the 
character he portrays will take possession of him 
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and keep him from thinking about himself. When 
a person can give his thought wholly to any task 
to be performed he will not be timid and self- 
conscious. 

A parent or teacher ought to know in an indi- 
vidual case whether or not a child declines to per- 
form because he is afraid. If he is timid he 
should not be urged unduly. But if he refuses 
because he has no interest in helping to entertain 
guests, then pressure might well be applied to 
him, though not when strangers are present. A 
parent or teacher should not keep requesting an 
unwilling child to play or to speak or to do any- 
thing else in the presence of guests. When the 
guests are gone the parent or teacher may make 
the child realize how selfish he is, and may deny 
him privileges simply because he is selfish. If 
he will not help to make it agreeable for others, 
then others will not make it agreeable for him. 
After the age of seven or eight a child can be 
led to appreciate that people are constantly 
sacrificing for him, and if he will not play the 
game fair, then he will have to shift for himself 
more largely than he has been doing. 

It should be added, though, that, generally 
speaking, young children should not be called on 
to entertain mature guests. They should appear 
mainly before young persons of their own age. 
It will tend to make them blase and give them a 
false estimate of their importance if they exhibit 
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due to fears experienced in childhood. Fear exerts 
a disrupting influence upon the nervous system; 
and when a child is frequently terrified he is liEely 
never wholly to overcome, the experience even 
when, he is mature. When he is in good health he 
may not be troubled by a recurrence of the fear, 
but if he becomes overstrained or exhausted then 
it may take possession of him, not in precisely the 
same way in which it was originally experienced 
but as a sort of indefinite and undefinable dread 
that some disaster is impending. One sees adults 
who live in constant fear of imaginary evils that 
are about to descend upon them. 

Mrs. B. says that, since her child had not shown 
any fear up to two-and-a-half years of age, she is 
unable to see why he should be afraid. But it is 
more often true than not that children become 
afraid in the dark and of various objects and situ- 
ations after two years of age. A year-old child 
might not suffer from any fear in the dark; but 
without having had any frightful experience in it 
he might nevertheless become afraid in it at the 
age of two-and-a-half years. Different fears ap- 
pear at different stages of development; just as 
in the case of a young bird which will allow human 
beings to approach it and feed it before it is ready 
for flight, but when its wings are developed and 
it has learned to use them it is terrified at the ap- 
proach of human beiiigs. The same principle is 
true of young rabbits or squirrels or other wild 
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creatures. They do not know what fear of human 
beings is in their earliest weeks but they develop 
this fear very intensely in the course of a few 
months. 

Mrs. B. ought inmaediately to abandon the meth- 
od she has been following in treating her boy when 
he cries on being put to bed. The more she scolds 
him or whips him and especially the more fre- 
quently she ties him in his crib, the more certainly 
the fear will fasten itself upon him so that he can 
never shake it off. He is apt to become a nervous 
wreck unless his mother follows a more sensible 
regime with him. The first thing for her to do is 
to give him assurance when he is put to bed that he 
will not be left alone. She should lie down on the 
bed .beside him. The moment he begins to show 
that he is afraid she should console him. If he 
awakens during the night she must be near enough 
so she can respond to his call. She ought to make 
bed-time a pleasant time and not a dreadful time 
for him. She should tell him stories which he can 
understand, and play little games with him when 
he is put in his bed ; and when he is quiet and shows 
in his expression that he is not apprehensive of 
harm she should turn the light low, take hold of his 
hand, and stay near him until he falls asleep. In 
this way he will gradually come to have confidence 
in the dark and he will outgrow his dread of going 
to bed. The writer has known children who from 
the age of four up to nine or ten years of age would 
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not consent to be left in the dark for a moment bnt 
who at twelve or thirteen had completely out- 
grown their fear. 

The only way fear can be overcome is by develo- 
oping confidence in its place. A child will out- 
grow the dread of going to bed if bed- time becomes 
associated with pleasant experiences, — stories, 
games and plays, the mother or father by the bed- 
side as the child falls to sleep, and so on. 

Every child comes into life burdened with more 
or less indefiifite fears. Some of these will take 
possession of him at one or another stage of his 
development without anything having happened 
to krouse them. They simply appear in the process 
of development just as a wisdom tooth or a mus- 
tache does. It should be the first concern of pa- 
rents to allay these fears and to do everything pos- 
sible to divert the child's attention from the ob- 
jects or situations that occasion them. 



CHAPTER XV 

COMMUNICATIVENESS 

A child ought early to learn that there are cer- 
tain sorts of happenings which should not be told 
to others, because people do not care to hear them^ 
or will be offended by them, or because they re- 
late to personal or domestic affairs which should 
be kept from the public gaze. The older the child 
grows the more restrained, or at least the more 
discriminating, he should become in his talk. This 
is particularly true in regard to the mishaps, the 
troubles, and even the aches and pains of his daily 
life. If he stubs his toe, or gets a sliver in his 
finger, or a mosquito bites him, or he receives 
a bump of some kind he should be made to feel that 
no one is interested in this and he should grin and 
bear it. 

There are types of pupils who think they must 
run to the teacher with everything disagreeable 
that happens to them. Even if anyone on the 
playground scowls at them, in they run to the 
teacher complaining and asking for sympathy. 
They may run to the teacher with the most trivial 
complaints twenty times or more in the course of 
a day. 

91 
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Such pupils are encouraged from infancy to 
tell all their troubles to teacher or parents. 
The adults about them make a great fuss over 
them, and so magnify their mishaps. As a con- 
sequence, the children acquire a habit which they 
cannot easily overcome ; and their troubles become 
all the worse by making much ado about them. 
Not only this but they make it uncomfortable for 
those to whom they tell their misfortunes. One 
cannot share another's troubles without expe- 
riencing some of the victim's distress. 

Images that relate to bodily conditions or func- 
tions tend to produce those conditions or functions. 
Pains are made more painful by concentrating 
the attention on them, or by imaging the condition 
of the part of the body that is the source of the 
pain. On tfie other hand, it is probably known to 
every reader that it is possible for one to become 
unconcious of painful conditions by keeping the 
attention concentrated upon an object or an idea 
unrelated to the pain. A person may be suffering 
intensely from toothache or headache or some 
other disturbance when he is called upon to give 
an address ; but the occasion may be so important 
that he will concentrate his attention upon the sub- 
ject he is discussing and upon the response of his 
audience, and he will become utterly oblivious of 
his pain. When he has finished his address the 
pain may be gone completely because the system 
has become so engrossed with matters having no 
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relation to it that the bodily conditions producing 
it have actually been changed. 

Frequently painful conditions may be induced 
or intensified by keeping the attention fastened 
upon some slight irritation. The part affected 
becomes congested and in this way the distui^ljance 
becomes aggravated. Conversely, congestion may 
be reduced by turning the attention away from 
the part of the body that is causing trouble. 

Children should be trained so that they will 
not habitually think or talk about their minor 
aches and ills and so that they will early learn 
to ignore most of the bodily disturbances of daily 
life. There is probably no ache or ill, no matter 
how serious, that would not be relieved to a greater 
or less extent if the individual would keep his 
attention off from it. It is frequently the case 
that a person imagines he !» suffering pain, when 
he is really quite free from it, because of the 
impression that has been made upon the sense 
of sight by some injury he has sustained. Cer- 
tain persons think they feel pain when they believe 
they have suffered a painful injury, even though 
the injury is purely imaginary. For instance, there 
are persons who if they receive a wound from 
which blood flows, imagine that they suffer pain 
when as a matter of fact the wound may be entirely 
painless. Such persons are likely to think they 
are being hurt and that they are suffering severe 
pain when they observe a surgeon performing an 
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operation upon them, though the surgeon may 
have rendered the part of the body being oper- 
ated upon quite insensitive to pain. Soldiers often 
collapse when they are "shot" for typhoid fever 
or any other disease ; but the hypodermic needle 
does not cause any more pain than the prick of 
a pin. 

The point is that the majority of persons infer 
that they are suffering pain when they see any- 
thing on the body or look at anything occurring 
to the body which has the appearance of being 
painful. And when such persons recall a wound 
and dwell upon it they are likely to experience 
pain even though there is actually very little if 
any pain connected with it. The typical person 
ought not to dress the wounds he receive^ because 
when he does this he gets an image of the wound 
in mind and he cannot rid himself of it, with the 
result that he suffers constantly, when if he did 
not see the wound he might not suffer much 
pain. On the other hand, some persons have such 
control over their images that they can dress even 
an ugly looking wound and then go ahead and for- 
get about it. They have such strong impersonal, 
objective interests that they can ignore even quite 
serious bodily disturbances ; but this does not seem 
to be true of the majority of persons. 

One way to develop physical troubles in peo- 
ple is to talk to them about toothache or stom- 
achache or backache or indigestion or some other 
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kind of ache or ill. Probably the majority of per- 
sons are so constituted that they cannot listen to 
a description of heart irregularity, for instance, 
without thinking about the matter as it concerns 
themselves. They are likely to imagine that the 
description of diseases in others applies to them- 
selves. Manufacturers of patent medicine under- 
stand this trait very well, and they take advan- 
tage of it. They send detailed symptom sheets 
to all the addresses they can secure and they know 
that a considerable proportion of those who read 
the description of a disease will imagine that they 
have some of the symptoms, and the more they 
dwell upon the matter* the more certain they be- 
come that they are afflicted. Every doctor should 
know that he can develop in the typical patient 
symptoms of almost any bodily disturbance by 
asking him if he do^s not feel thus and so. Med- 
ical students who study diseases of the heart 
usually go through a period when they imagine 
that they, too, have heart disease. Teachers in 
medical institutions have as a part of their duties 
to prevent their students from becoming morbid 
in thinking that they have the diseases which they 
are studying in others. 

The writer knows of homes in which a consid- 
erable part of the talk relates to the aches and ills 
of the members of the family. They begin at the 
breakfast table and tell in minutae about the inter- 
nal or external pains which they experienced dur- 
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ing the night. Now, the more vividly any member 
describes his pains the more likely he is to develop 
them in those who listen to him. There should be 
a rule, implicit or expressed, in every household 
which would prevent the members from discours- 
ing upon their bodily disturbances. Most of the 
minor aches and ills of life cannot be helped by 
talking to people about them. The cause of them 
cannot be located. They come and they go and 
they will depart faster if they are not made topics 
of conversation than if they are talked about. 

Some reader may ask whether there would not 
be danger in teaching children to keep their aches 
and ills to themselves. Might not a serious de- 
rangement become chronic imless it were described 
by the one who is afflicted? The answer to this 
objection is that a parent or teacher should be 
able to detect from a child's appearance and 
actions when he is not well. The child himself 
might better not be thinking much about whether 
or not he is sick. The only exception to this is 
that a child who has fallen into unhealthful habits 
of eating or sleeping and so on should be made 
to realize that he will be handicapped unless he 
will change his habits. The typical person loses 
about one-fourth of his time because of unhygienic 
habits of living. A child who is just forming his 
habits should be helped to see the connection, 
between loss of time from sickness and bad 
hygienic habits. However, if it is impossible to 
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change the habits it would be better for the child 
not to fall into the way of dwelhng on his aches 
and ills. He can alleviate them best by endeavor- 
ing" to keep his attention on things of a pleasanter 
nature, and if he will refrain from describing Jiis 
afflictions to others he may be able to save them 
from experiences like his own. 



CHAPTER XVI 
VICE 

A certain mother is greatly distressed because 
her eighteen-year-old boy is falling from grace. 
He has three sisters, all of whom are refined and 
well-behaved. They move in the best society in 
the conununity in which they live. Until he was 
sixteen the boy lived an exemplary life, but within 
one year he has changed completely according to 
his mother's testimony. His character is now just 
the opposite of what it was two or three years 
ago. **He has become dishonest and deceitful, 
and every bit of decency has left him." 

One of the most insidious forms of mental degen- 
eracy is found in playing with chance. Those who 
work in colleges and universities have to fight 
against this evil constantly. It has a subtle dis- 
integrating effect upon the mind, but there is 
money in this for the men who conduct the busi- 
ness, and everywhere an appeal is made to the 
gambling impulses in the boy. It is safe to say 
that sooner or later an individual who indulges in 
the gaming instinct will go to the bad, intellectually 
and morally. Anyone who has studied the psychal- 
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ogy of this at Monte Carlo or Nice or Deadwood 
or Butte will realize what effect playing with 
chance has upon the individuals who give way 
to it. 

There is still another possible explanation of a 
sudden and fundamental change in a boy's char- 
acter. It may be due to bad heredity, which may 
first be manifested during the critical period from 
fifteen to eighteen. Sometimes inherited traits are 
concealed until this epoch, when they burst forth. 
This does not mean that any specific trait can be 
inherited ; but it has been shown by Guyer, in his 
''Being Well Born," that an tmstable organism 
may be inherited, and in periods of crisis in 
human life this instability may be manifested in 
one way or another. The particular degenerative 
traits which will appear in a boy of sixteen who 
is the heir of the sins of his fathers will depend 
upon the peculiar influences that play upon him at 
this time. He is simply a reed blowing in the wind. 

Bad sex habits may be the cause of deterior- 
ation of character in a sixteen-year-old boy. Indul- 
gence in this direction usually results in the lower- 
ing of vitality. It results also in a blunted sense 
of the proprieties of life. The roue generally 
loses his regard for ordinary decencies. While at 
one time he may have wished to secure the good- 
will of his associates he will lose his ambiton in 
this direction when he becomes an habitue of the 
Red Light district. Such persons become ethical, 
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moral, social degenerates. Their elemental pas- 
sions take possession of them, and they live on 
a low physical plane. They become callous to re- 
quirements that other persons carefully observe. 

Dissolute people scoff at the ordinary conven- 
tions of daily life. The common decencies have 
little or no value for them. Self-restraint is no 
longer a virtue in their eyes. It is as though they 
dropped from the upper realms of the soul into 
its lower depths, which are concerned with indul- 
gence of the physical appetites mainly. The roue 
lives in a lower strata of his being, and body and 
mind are concerned mainly with animal indul- 
gences. That is why he offends those who are 
sensitive to the rules of decent living. 

If one cannot find the explanation of a sudden 
disintegration of a boy's character in his use of 
tobacco or gambling or in his association with 
habitues of the Bed Light district, then a search 
should next be made for secret vice. Any prac- 
tice which will seriously deplete one's energies, 
or which will violently shock the nervous system, 
will tend to reduce resistence to temptation. In- 
dulgence of this sort will subtract from the ener- 
gies which can go to the support of life on a high 
moral and social plane. 

*The ** decencies of life" consist of the actions of 
those who have conserved their energies and who 
are expending them in social, ethical, and moral 
living. Now let any person expend his vitality on 
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a low physical plane, and he will drop back into a 
more primitive kind of life, when restraints as we 
now know them were not practiced. This is really  
what deterioration of character means — dropping / 
backward and downward into a more physical 
kind of life. Unfortunately, the shocks and dis- 
sipations due to sex excesses and irregularities 
exert the most serious influence upon the stability 
and integrity of the nervous system ; and remem- 
ber that any experience which disturbs the nerv- 
ous system weakens the wiljr In other words, it 
weakens character. 

It is generally agreed that the chief danger to 
the boy is that he will give himself up to vice. 
The forces that lead him in this direction are the 
strongest in his being ; and unfortunately he can 
hardly turn around in a modem city without hav- 
ing these impulses aroused. There is more money 
to be made in this sort of thing than in any other. 
If he goes to the theater, the chances are that from 
start to finish there will be subtle suggestion 
designed to influence his passions. This sugges- 
tion comes not only from the situations presented 
in the play, but also from the songs and dances. 
The billboards continue the effect of the theater; 
and most potent of all in arousing the boy's pas- 
sions is the positive appeal made to him on the 
street by those who make their living thereby. 

Recently a manager of a theater was criticised 
because of the suggestive plays which he pre- 
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subjected to constant suggestion of restraint, and 
positive ideals of chivalry and courtesy and high 
regard for the opposite sex. 

It is the testimony of those who have made a 
critical study of the life of the typical rural school 
that vicious talk is common. Often pupils hardly 
realize that the talk is vicious; They hear such 
talk around their own homes. They do not hear 
much else around the barns and the fields. This is 
not true in every community, but it unfortunately 
is true in many of them in every section of the 
country. One frequently finds in the country that 
it is the tradition for men to engage in vulgar talk 
whenever they are together, and to tell vicious 
stories. It would be impossible for a boy in some 
rural communities to escape learning vicious talk 
and stories. Then when he goes to school he dis- 
seminates corruption among the innocent, if there 
are any such. 

One can hear men who as boys heard vulgar 
speech and vicious stories say that they wish they 
could live their lives over again and avoid these 
experiences. Nine out of ten men will express 
sincere regret that in their earlier years they had 
to listen to vulgarity which is exceedingly offens- 
ive in maturity, but which tends to persist against 
all efforts to eradicate it. No one can possibly 
defend the practice of using vicious language and 
telling vicious stories to young persons. 

Lewd talk and stories lower the whole moral 
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tone of any community. They not only tend to 
coarsen and animalize the thoughts and feelings 
of people, but they incite to lewd conduct. Every 
vicious story which is heard is an incentive to 
vicious action. It is not to be wondered at that 
boys and girls who have heard such talk should 
engage in the conduct which it suggests. The won- 
der is that they do not do so more freely and gen- 
erally than they do. Every person of any sense, 
whether he be a psychologist or not, knows ttat 
conduct is nine-tenths suggestion, and the most 
subtle sort of suggestion comes through concrete 
stories depicting actual relations in human life. 
This is precisely the character of the vulgar story. 
Further, obscene stories and talk tend to break 
down the natural modesty which is a protection 
against lewd action. Once this safeguard is 
destroyed the individual becomes the creature of 
his animal impulses. This is the reason why every 
up-building agency in human life seeks to protect^ 
the natural modesty of people which prevents them 
from using vicious. talk or listening to vicious 
stories. 

But still more corrupting than the lewd talk and 
story is the lewd picture. You who are reading 
these lines, have you recently visited any rural 
school in your community? Have you observed 
the furniture and the walls of the schoolroom and 
the outbuilding? If so, you have probably 
observed the suggestive pictures which have been 
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carved by preceding generations of vicious-minded 
pupils. This lewd art has remained to exert its 
evil influence upon succeeding generations of 
pupils, and then a parent who sends her boys to 
this school may be distressed because their speech 
and their conduct soon become corrupted. 

Can anything be done to improve the situation! 
Yes, much can be done about it. In the first place, 
evil suggestion can be eliminated from school 
buildings and the furniture and all the environ- 
ments. Even the fences must be inspected ; often 
they bear the marks of the lewd artist of past 
years. This is the first step to be taken. A parent 
who will not remedy this condition need expect 
nothing else than the corruption of her children. 
She ought not to complain about it either. It is 
about as certain as the law of gravitation that 
when children are bombarded with vicious sug- 
gestions they will respond to them sooner or latfer. 

How can the people of a community who are 
indifferent in regard to these matters be aroused! 
But little can be accomplished by talking to them 
individually. They must be brought together in 
the school. Someone who knows how to do it must 
arouse them to the actual situation. He must 
have at hand real cases of vicious language and 
vicious conduct which he can lay before them. 
Someone who has grit and tact will have to tackle 
the job. He must go through to the end so as to 
get under their skins. He must have them make a 
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survey of the school furniture, buildings and 
environment, and let them see the sights which 
their children look upon constantly. It is difficult 
or impossible for a young girl teacher to do this, 
but if she happens to be in a school like that, what 
can she do ? Call on the state rural-school inspec- 
tor. He knows the situation. He can awaken those 
people unless they are beyond redemption. The 
girl teacher and often the man teacher, need to 
have their influence reinforced. The traditions 
in a community cannot be changed by those who 
are in the community, even by the teacher after 
the people beconie acquainted with him. Then the 
man from without can tell the people in the com- 
munity what other communities are doing and how 
they have solved their problems. He can make 
these people ashamed of their lethargy and their 
indecency. The teacher can do something in this 
direction, but the task of arousing the community 
is so great that one teacher's voice is usually not 
strong enough, and his deeds are not potent 
enough. 

A matter of this kind is so subtle and is so much 
an expression of the life of a community that it 
cannot be remedied without thorough renovating 
of the ideals of the community and of the school. 
Parents think that if teachers would talk to the 
pupils or punish them they could get rid of vicious 
talk and misconduct. This is foolish. The disease 
is deep-seated, and it never can be cured unless the 
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underlying causes are got at and eliminated. It 
is no task for a weakling, this cleansing of a rural 
school. The evil cannot be remedied within the 
school itself, either, though it can be greatly helped 
when the furniture and environments are made 
wholesome and attractive, and when a resourceful 
teacher can keep pupils occupied in decent ways, 
and can organize them on the playground so that 
they are always engaged in competitive games and 
plays. 

But the school cannot keep the thought and 
action of pupils wholesome if the moment they 
leave the school grounds they are surrounded by 
vicious sights and sounds. This means that the 
community must be reached as well as the pupils. 
There should be a parent-teacher association and 
the situation should be made vivid to the members. 
It can be done ; it has been done, and is being done. 
Every rural-school inspector and every rural 
department in a normal school has records of cases 
where schools and whole communities have been 
reconstructed on the moral side. But it should be 
repeated that anyone who expects these reforms to 
be accomplished over night, and anyone ^ho is 
looking for some simple recipe which he can fol- 
low for the cure of these evils will be disappointed. 
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CHAPTEB XVn 

INCOEEIGIBILITY 

Mrs. P. of Washington has a boy ten years of 
agQ whom she says she does not understand and 
cannot control. He is guilty of about all the 
ojffenses that a boy of his age could commit. **He 
runs away from home every day, although he is 
instructed when he gets up in the morning and 
several times during the day not to leave his own 
yard. ' ' He loathes soap and water ; he will often 
go for days without washing his hands and face, 
although he sometimes sacrifices his meals and 
even the movies on account of his dirty condition. 
He 'takes money occasionally from his mother's 
purse. He tells lies so glibly that she cannot 
believe anything he says. She asks him to do 
chores occasionally about the house, but he never 
does anything in a willing spirit ; * ^ he always acts 
hurt when he is requested to help with the work. ' ' 

The mother is now thirty-one years of age. She 
left her husband at the age of twenty-two because 
she ** could not stand him any longer." She has 
a daughter two years older than the boy. She and 
her children now live at her father's home. She 
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teaches school in order to help support the chil- 
dren. She is away from home most of the time 
, so she does not see much of the boy ; consequently 
his training falls upon the grandparents and two 
aunts. 

The grandparents have been stem with the boy, 
hoping by \his means * * to make him more respect- 
able than his father ; ' ' but the aunts have treated 
him very leniently, saying that he is just a boy and 
will outgrow the traits that are now such a source 
of distress to the mother and the grandparents. 

The mother has had no special training for a 
parent's duties. She was a mother at nineteen, 
and she was then and is still about as ill-prepared 
to assume the responsibilities of training children 
as anyone well could be. From the start her boy 
has puzzled her, and she has ascribed his irritating 
traits to innate meanness. 

The mother says that the boy's father is a tem- 
pestuous, uncontrolled and selfish person. Even 
before the boy's conception she was hostile toward 
the father, so that the boy got started under 
unhappy and unharmonious conditions. He is 
probably burdened with an unstable nervous sys- 
tem, and certain of his traits may be due to this 
instability. He becomes intensely angry at times ; 
the mother thinks he would kill the people that 
stand in his way or that irritate him if he had 
the strength. This is evidence of an unbalanced 
nervous system. 
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The mother has come to feel that whatever the 
boy does is wrong, and when she is near him she 
is incessantly correcting him and finding fault 
with his behavior. The grandparents have about 
the same attitude toward him. Their antipathy to 
the father has probably prejudiced them against 
the boy. They readily magnify his misdeeds and 
imagine that he is cast in the image of his father. 

The mother and grandparents think the way to 
prevent the boy from going to perdition is to keep 
at him, constantly chiding him for his faults, for- 
bidding him to do this or that, and chastising him 
if he does not obey. The mother is not able herself 
to inflict any serious pain on him, so she turns him 
over to her father ; but every time the latter whips 
him he becomes so angry that he frightens them 
all, and they do not dare to go far enough with the 
punishment so that it has a reforming effect on 
the boy. 

But here is another side to the story. When the 
boy is in school he causes his teachers no trouble. 
He gets on with his playmates very peacefully. He 
is in the fifth grade in a good public school, which 
shows he is not a dullard by any means. It shows 
also that he is not negligent or careless or lazy or 
vicious ; he could not keep up with his grade if he 
possessed these traits. 

Taking all the facts in the case together, it seems 
clear that when the boy is at home he feels hostile 
to those who criticise, command and chastise him. 
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For self -protection he has developed in an extreme 
degree obstinacy, Tiisobedience and anger. His 
mother says that she rarely is in his presence when 
he does not show defiance. The reason for this is 
apparent. She has chided him so much that 
he assumes a defensive attitude whenever she 
approaches him. He has acquired the feeling that 
he must resist her no matter what she suggests to 
him. It is about the same way with the grand- 
parents. But on the other hand the aunts get 
along with him quite comfortably and they think 
he is not a bad boy. They can even induce him to 
take a bath occasionally and without much urging. 
He is more pliable with them than with the mother 
or grandparents because he is not on the defensive 
toward them as he is toward those who are con- 
stantly trying to compel him to do things he does 
not like, or who are incessantly complaining about 
his behavior. 

What should be done for this boy ? He should 
be sent to a boys ' school for several years so that 
he will be away from his mother and his grand- 
parents, and he should stay away until his attitude 
toward them is changed. If he remains away from 
them long enough they will forget his faults, and 
they will outgrow their present suspicion of him. 
They cannot deal wisely with him now because 
they are so firmly convinced that he is bad that all 
the time they are attempting to reform him by 
compulsion. They cannot **get next'' to him; so 
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far as they are concerned he keeps himself sur- 
rounded continually with barbed wire entangle- 
ments. He grates on them and they grate on him. 
There can be no good or effective training of the 
boy under such conditions. 

It is time for this boy to have his environments 
completely changed, and to come into contact with 
different personalities. He really must make a 
new start in life. It can be safely said, since he 
has done so well in his school and has the confi- 
dence of his teachers and the good-will of his class- 
mates, that he is capable of getting on well with 
reasonable people who do not mistrust him and 
who will cultivate good fellowship with him. This 
is what he needs now — ^to be associated with per- 
sons who will be **good scouts'' with him. 



CHAPTER XVin 

MISCHIEVOUSNESS 

The following type described by a parent will 
bring the mischievous trait before us : 

* * I have a boy in my school who is the only boy 
in a family of four children. His parents are 
wealthy, and he is indulged in every way. He has 
all the newest things in * sport ^ accoutrements. He 
owns a pony, and runs an automobile; and he 
wears better clothes than any other boy in the 
school. His parents and grandparents allow hina 
to be as impertinent to them and as disagreeable 
to his sisters as he chooses, and he often chooses 
to go the limit. Yet this boy is a general favorite 
with the school boys, and in many ways he is an. 
attractive and lovable child in school. He is 
inclined to be mischievous, but he carries his mis- 
chievous tendencies only far enough to get what 
he wants from his teachers. He is a bright boy, 
and an all-round athlete." 

A boy who has always had his own way until 
he reaches the seventh grade in school cannot sud- 
denly be made to realize that he must defer to 
others, even to a teacher who is placed in charge 
of him. Nature siys to such a boy: ^^You have 
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always been able to make people give you what 
you have wished, and there is no reason why you 
should not continue to make them serve you. If 
they hold out against you, you must simply be per- 
sistent, and make use of bullying methods until 
you compel them to g^ve in to you. ' ' 

It is rather remarkable that a boy of twelve 
years of age, who has always been deferred to by 
his parents and grandparents and sisters, should 
be a general favorite with schoolmates, and an 
*' attractive and lovable" fellow. This indicates 
that he is not naturally mean, and that he could 
probably be induced to conform more readily than 
he does to the rules of th6 school, if he could only 
be separated from his home associations. But 
even if he must live at home, and if every one 
continues to serve him and defer to him, still the 
teacher has a chance of making him docile if her 
other pupils are respectful. If this boy stands out 
as an exception in the school, she can impress him 
with the fact. She can lead the pupils to condemn 
his mischievousness. He will take criticism from 
his classmates more seriously than from his 
teacher. 

But when a mischievous pupil is a general 
favorite in a school, it is diflScult to make much of 
a change in him, at least without employing drastic 
methods. If there should be a reader of these lines 
who does not appreciate the psychology of the 
matter, he should consider whether if he is a 
favorite in any community he would readily take 
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criticism of some of his actions by, say, his minis- 
ter. The very fact that one is a favorite is the 
chief reason why, he should continue the habits 
which have won him the good-will of his asso- 
ciates. The only reason anyone ever changes his 
conduct is because otherwise he would cease to be 
a favorite, but would on the contrary be con- 
demned by his fellows. Nature says to every per- 
son: **Keep on doing the thing which won you 
the favor and approval of your comrades. If 
anyone criticises you, pay no heed to him. You 
are right in what you are doing if those around 
you endorse you and are pleased with your 
actions. ' ^ 

So a pupil, feeling that he is in accord with 
those whose regard he desires, may not be very 
sensitive to criticism of his actions from the 
teacher. When he is censured he may consider 
that the teacher is arbitrary, and he may go as 
far as he dares in resisting her authority. But 
when his classmates side against him he will be 
apt to capitulate and XJonduct himself in harmony 
with the sentiment of the school. 

Here is a different type of mischievous child : 

**If I leave my child alone for five minutes he 
is sure to climb to the very top of my organ, or 
take the salt cellar and shake salt over the organ 
keys, chairs, etc. When he gets water from the 
pump, which is in the sink, he may pour it over 
the furniture and say, *Wash chairs.' I do not 
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want him to do these things and as fast as I make 
him stop one thing, he will do something else. 
When he is helping me he is all right. I want him 
to be full of life but also want him to obey, not 
from fear but f roni love and because it is right. ' ^ 

When this boy is helping his mother he is * * all 
right, ^^ but the moment he has nothing to do he 
gets into mischief. This explains the case. He 
must be active in some way. Unless the mother 
can provide proper activities for him he will do 
other things which will seem to be mischievous 
and destructive, and he will be very likely to for- 
get what he has been told not to do. Young chil- 
dren have very short memories for prohibitions. 
They even forget severe punishnpient very soon. 
Whatever they wish to do at the moment so cap- 
tivates them that everything else is driven out of 
mind for the time being. There is but one way to 
solve a problem of this kind and that is to arrange 
for suitable occupations for a child. He should 
have a sandpile and building blocks and paper 
and scissors for cutting and toy furniture and 
dishes to wash, and so on. 

This boy will cjimb to the top of the organ if 
the mother does not watch him. Does he have any- 
thing else to climb? Has he a climbing ladder? 
Is there a tree in his yard that he can climb ? One 
of the deepest impulses and most profound needs 
of all normal children is to climb. If there are 
no trees or ladders a boy can climb, then he will 
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climb on the organ and on every other thing in 
the house which will enable him to gratify this 
instinct. 

A boy of this type should learn that when he 
is forbidden to do a certain thing he will suffer 
serious consequences if he does it. But if there are 
a great many prohibitions they cannot be enforced. 
If there are only a very few it should be possible 
to have them observed. But no method will work 
successfully unless the boy has opportunity for 
occupation in legitimate ways. If he is told not 
to do this, not to do that, and not to do the other 
thing until there is nothing interesting left for 
him to do, then it is certain he will disobey, even 
if he is punished severely for his disobedience. 

Boys should have outdoor playgrounds where 
they can be alone much of the day, working in 
sand, or running, or playing games of one sort or 
another with playmates. Children should be away 
from adults a considerable part of each day, play- 
ing by themselves or with children of their own 
age. 

Should a child be taught to do right because it 
is right? In time he will learn this lesson, but a 
young child cannot appreciate right for its own 
sake. One source of trouble in many homes is 
that parents think young children ought to under- 
stand what is right in all situations and observe 
it the same as they do themselves. This is likely 
to lead to constant conflict. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THIEVERY 

The members of a parent-teacher association 
in a middle-western city have devoted three months 
to a discussion of theft among children. The mat- 
ter came up originally on account of thievery in 
one of the grade schools in the city. The children 
had been complaining that some one was taMng 
their pencils, their luncheons, and any objects 
which they might leave in the pockets of their 
wraps or in their desks. It was finally discovered 
that two girls in the seventh grade were guilty* 
As it happened, they were children from good 
homes ; and their misconduct was a shock to all 
who learned of it. So the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation took up the general subject of stealing in 
the attempt to find out the causes and to consider 
practical remedies. 

In the course of the three months ^ discussion, a 
considerable number of concrete cases of thievery 
in the schools and some in the homes and on the 
street came to light, much to the surprise and dis- 
tress of the parents and teachers. The examina- 
tion of these cases showed that no single cause 
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could be assigned for stealing, and that there was 
no one simple method of dealing with it. 

It must first be appreciated that children very 
slowly learn the diflference between mine and 
thine. In the beginning, everything is mine. 
Nature says to the young child : * ' Get everything 
you can for yourself/^ No one would think a 
year-old child could be guilty of stealing, as the 
term is usually employed, simply because he can 
make no distinction between what belongs to 
others and what belongs to himself. And how does 
he learn this lesson? By the way people treat him 
when he takes objects which, as he discovers in 
time, belong to others. He finds that when he tries 
to take his brother's playthings, say, the latter 
will resist him, and he may even punish him. He 
finds also that there are some objects which he can 
use as he wishes and no one will complain. In 
time he comes to think of the latter objects as his 
own. These lessons are repeated perhaps twenty 
or forty or even a hundred times every day, until 
in the end the child gets it firmly impressed upon 
him that while some things belong to himself, still 
most objects around him belong to other people, 
and he must leave them alone, unless he can 
either by request or by purchase secure them. He 
must not take them without the consent of the 
owner. 

Look at the case of the two girls who had been 
taking objects from their playmates in the grade 
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school. They really did not need these objects 
because they could secure most of them, at any 
rate, in their own homes. Why, then, did they 
take them? The trouble started with one girl in 
the group. From early childhood she had been 
inclined in the direction of stealing. She would 
take money from her mother ^s purse without ask- 
ing for it. If she were at a party, she would steal 
a bright ribbon if she could get a chance to do so. 
She would even put a plaything in her pocket if 
she felt she could make way with it and not let 
any one see her. The parents did not regard the 
matter very seriously, though they often told her 
that she should let things alone that did not belong 
to her^. Her stealing was not marked enough to 
attract attention, so that it was not generally 
known in the neighborhood that she was delin- 
quent in this way. 

She had been instructed at home until she 
reached the seventh grade, when she was sent to 
a public school. Her failing then had a good 
opportunity to develop. Since she came from a 
fine honae, none of the teachers suspected her, and 
so she was allowed to go about freely wherever she 
wanted to. She began showing the things she had 
taken from children's wraps to her most intimate 
playmate who was fascinated with this method of 
securing interesting objects, and who gradually 
came to be as active as the ringleader in * * swiping 
things. ' ' 
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The first girl is possessed of a native impulse to 
steal. The second would never have thought of 
stealing if it had not been suggested to her. In 
time stealing became a sort of bond that bound 
the two girls together in an intimate and secret 
relationship. It had something of the value of a 
Greek-letter fraternity, which enables a small 
group to have close experiences and community of 
knowledge which the rest of the world do not 
possess. 

In the treatment of these cases, the leader has 
probably not yet been permanently cured; but it 
is likely that the other girl will never again be 
delinquent. They have been separated, and they 
will be kept away from each other completely. In 
their new associations there will be no suggestion 
of stealing. The experience of being detected and 
the humiliation accompanying it, with the pro- 
longed disapproval of parents and teachers, will be 
sufficient corrective if the second girl should ever 
again be tempted to steal. Mere correction or 
condemnation, however, would not be a sufficient 
preventive. If she had been left in the associa- 
tion of the leader, and if she had not formed new 
companions, it is doubtful whether her reform 
could have been accomplished. 

In institutions for the study of delinquency, it 
is found that usually in the early experience of the 
habitual thief there has been some secret idea 
which has not been expressed and which has upset 
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the character, as it were. Perhaps the child has 
seen vicious acts or heard vicious language which 
she could not describe to any one. It has made a 
profound impression upon her ; and having had to 
repress it, it tends to work out in some form of 
misconduct — ^in stealing, lying, truancy, or some 
other misdemeanor. It is possible that the ' * bom ^ ' 
thief of popular description is really not bom, but 
is made by having secret experiences, usually asso- 
ciated with sex in some way, which have disturbed 
the foundations of character, and have made it 
impossible for the individual to conform io the 
moral regulations and restraints of the environ- 
ment i^ which he lives. 

In the cure of such cases the approved method 
seems to be to induce the offender to express the 
hidden or repressed idea. He must bring every- 
thing out in the open. If he can be got to reveal 
secret ideas, they may no longer be a disrupting 
force in his life, and he may regain moral control 
and restraint. 

But most of the cases of thievery cannot be 
explained on the basis of repressed . ideas or 
** impulsions.*' Many children get into the way 
of ** taking things*' because 6$ the lax conditions 
in the home, the community, (^ the school. They 
see other people **take things,'* and nothing hap- 
pens. When a child tells a parent that he 
* * swiped ' * a pencil from his classmate or an apple 
from a grocery wagon or a ball from the baseball 
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team, the pareilt may smile and let it go. The 
child will conclude that it is rather clever of him 
to steal and get away with it. In an ancient day 
a man was regarded as clever if he could steal 
from the barbarian — the person outside of his 
group. Among primitive men to-day, he is the 
cleverest man who can steal most from the enemy. 
In warfare among civilized peoples, the idea of 
cleverness in stealing still prevails. In many 
homes parents unconsciously convey this notion to 
their children, and the latter never get it deeply 
J impressed upon them that they are to let whatever 
belongs to other people absolutely alone. They 
are often not required to return what they 
'* swipe. ^' The fact that they tell their parents 
about it shows that they do not regard it as a 
grave offense. Gradually they may extend their 
operations until they get into serious trouble. 

It is of the highest importance that from the 
earliest years a child should hear his parents and 
every one around him talk about honesty in the 
minutest details of daily life. Each member of 
the family should have property of his ^ own, and 
the others should respect it. In some homes it is 
the practice to have a common purse, and every 
member of the family may help himself when he 
desires to do so. There is danger in this. It may 
easily lead some children to feel that they may 
help themselves to any one's purse when they are 
in need. It is a delicate matter to build up in the 
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thought and feeling of the individnal th^ convic- 
tion that he can never take from any one's purse 
but his own. This means that he should have an 
individual purse. What he earns or receives by 
gift can go into it, and nothing else can. If a child 
takes from another purse he must be held respon- 
sible for his act, and forfeit his own possessions 
as a penalty. 

In a number of cases of thievery which have 
been carefully studied, it has been found that 
parents have not given the children enough to 
meet their reasonable needs. In certain instances 
the children earned money, but the parents took 
it all. Inevitably the children resorted to under- 
handed methods to obtain money or other objects 
which they desired. In a few cases girls of mod- 
erate means have associated with children who 
have been provided with attractive articles of 
dress, and the former have stolen in order to ^'look 
as well" as their companions. This is one of the 
severest temptations to steal. Parents of moder- 
ate means sometimes foolishly encourage their 
children to cultivate the acquaintanceship of chil- 
dren of large means. This usually results in a 
severe test of a child's frankness, honesty and 
straightforwardness. A child will be happier and 
he will be likely to develop a stronger character 
in associating with children of his own economic 
status than in trying to get up into a ** higher 
class. ' ' 
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The chief cause of petty thievery among children 
in modem life is the craving for excitement in- 
duced largely by sensational motion pictures, but 
also by excitements found in the Coney Island 
type of amusement. These are so seductive that 
they tend to upset a child's character. They pull 
on him so hard that he cannot resist, and he will 
go to any length to get the money with which to 
gratify the abnormal craving for this excitement. 
One way to solve this problem is to have free mo- 
tion pictures provided in the schools as social and 
community centers. In communities where there 
are free pictures in the public schools, the lure of 
the nickelodeon and the ** White City" has de- 
clined. In communities in which there are public 
playgrounds and swimming pools open after 
school hours until 9:30 at night, the sensational 
** movies" do not acquire such a firm grip on the 
children. The exhilaration gained in a swimming 
pool is more wholesome and better for the building 
of character than the sort of stimulation that is 
gained in the ** White City" or in the typical 
** movie" theater. 

Closely associated with thievery is the love of 
adventure, the craving for unusual things, for dar- 
ing experiences. The parent and teacher should 
gratify these impulses and cravings in wholesome 
ways, by providing opportunities for their indul- 
gence — ^in making arrangements so that the young 
may take long hikes, canoe trips, tramping trips. 
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and the like. The Boy Scouts is founded on the 
right principle in respect to this love of adventure. 
If it be indulged in a normal, healthful way, it will 
be a corrective for abnormal and unhealthy crav- 
ing and conduct. 



CHAPTER XX 

LOAFING 

A boy, J., seventeen years old, well-endowed 
physically and mentally, was reported to his 
parents to be failing in his work in the high school. 
He was not attending to his duties regularly; he 
was not preparing his lessons properly; and he 
seemed to be inattentive and indifferent in his 
classes. One of his classmates who was making an 
excellent record in school and who had won the 
admiration and affection of his teachers, though 
he was not natively as strong physically or men- 
tally as J., was asked for his opinion regarding 
the reason for the inferior work of his classmate, 
and he replied : ' ^ He has no habits. I know the 
way he lives at his home, and he does not do any- 
thing on time or with any * pep. ^ He eats anything 
he wishes whenever he feels like it. He gets up 
at irregular times and he sits up until a late hour 
at night, reading or * fooling around.^ He doesn't 
have any ambition to do anything the best he can. '* 

This explanation seems to account precisely for 
J.'s sloppy work in everything. He has not 
learned to do any of his work up to a high stand- 
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ard, or to save his energies and use his forces to 
greatest advantage by following a regular pro- 
gram. On account of his irregular habits in eat- 
ing, sleeping, taking exercise and the like, he gen- 
erally feels '* rotten/^ He habitually eats more 
than he needs, especially of any article which he 
likes. He does not take systematic exercise. When 
the notion strikes him he may play a game of 
baseball or perform on the apparatus in the gym- 
nasium and overdo the matter, and then he will 
be stiff and * * punk" for a week. He does not have 
regard enough for his health even to attend to his 
teeth or take a shower bath every day. 

At the bottom of this boy's lassitude and mental 
inertia is his indifference to what those around him 
think about him. It is all the same to him whether 
he stands high or low in the estimation of his 
teachers and his classmates. Quite frequently one 
sees boys like J. who appear to be indifferent to 
the reputation they enjoy among their acquaint- 
ances, and it is always difficult to lead them to do 
anything up to standard. 

The chief spur to effort of any kind is the desire 
to gain the good-will of one's fellows. If a boy 
does not care he will be sloppy and lazy in all his 
activities. Sometimes one sees a girl who does 
not care either, and she will not go very far in her 
'intellectual or ethical or esthetic development. 
Such individuals lack the necessary stimulus to 
refrain from indulgences that lower energy and 
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interfere with physical and mental achievement. 
They easily acquire bad habits that waste their 
energies and take all the * * pep ' ' out of them. They 
lack incentive to make the proper eiffort to reach 
reasonable standards in their intellectual work, 
in their appearance and in their conduct. 

Occasionally children are born short in respect 
to the desire to do as well as those around them 
do in order to gain the respect and admiration of 
their associates. Such persons are as a rule feeble- 
minded. They never gain control of their animal 
impulses and appetites and so they cannot reach 
a high point in mental or ethical development. 
But there are boys and girls who are well-endowed 
by nature, who are not in any sense feeble- 
minded, but who through early habits of self- 
indulgence and loafing get into the **don^t care^^ 
attitude. Their bodies are^ never in good working 
trim because they have no health habits. When 
one looks at them he can tell that they are stuffed 
with half-assimilated food. One cannot develop 
energy and ambition and sensitiveness in a body 
and brain that are blocked up with waste matter. 

We can go a step farther in explaining these 
cases. With hardly an exception, they have no 
interest or need in life which requires them to keep 
themselves in proper physical and mental condi- 
tion. The school does not make a strong appeal 
to them and they have no work outside to do or 
ends to attain which take a firm hold of them and 
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compel them to do their best. The second boy 
mentioned above said by way of explanation of 
the first boy 's low standards and inertia : * * I find 
that if I loaf for a week I get all out of * kilter.' 
Nothing goes very well. If I should loaf for a 
month I wouldn 't have any more ambition than J. 
has. But I can't loaf. I have no time for it. I 
like what I am doing and it keeps me busy every 
hour when I am awake. I feel a lot better when I 
am going after things good and hard because I 
want to get them done than when I have nothing 
much that I want to do. For this reason I would 
just as soon have none of these vacations when 
one must hang around and doesn't have anything 
particular to do," 

Here again the boy stru(i the nail on the head. 
One who does not have something ahead of him 
that he is very anxious to attain will get into 
the '* don't care" attitude. He will be lazy and 
indifferent ; he will indulge his appetite, and he 
will not try to keep his mind and body in good 
working condition. Nature has made us all on 
this pattern. No one would keep himself fit right 
along if he had no object ahead requiring him to 
restrain himself and develop his powers to the 
utmost. When a man retires from business and has 
nothing to do demanding physical and mental 
vigor, he is likely to go to pieces speedily. Chil- 
dren brought up as though they would never need 
to do anything either to support themselves or to 
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gain social position cannot be trained so that they 
will keep themselves fit in body, intellect or morals. 

T?his is the law: having ail object to strive for 
that requires one to be at his best in order to do 
his best is the chief stimulus to worthy ambition, 
to the control of appetite, and to the development 
of health habits. Without health habits one will 
not feel a keen desire to stand well with one's fel- 
lows and to get ahead ; so these things act and react 
upon one another. If a parent cannot bring influ- 
ences to bear upon a lazy, indifferent, self-indulg- 
ent boy, so that he will wish to stand as well in 
school and outside as those around him, and to 
gain as good a reputation for ability, industry and 
decency, then it will be extremely difficult to have 
him acquire health habits. And if health habits 
cannot be gained, it will be impossible to prevent 
a boy from continuing to be indifferent, flabby, 
and sloppy in body and mind. These matters all 
hang together and must be treated as phases of a 
unity. 

What might be done for the first-mentioned boy, 
J., who has good native powers but who is not 
utilizing them to advantage ? He should be taken 
out of school immediately and placed in a posi- 
tion where he would have to do the best work of 
which he is capable or starve. He should be 
required to be up in the morning regularly by a 
certain hour, to be at his task on time, to stick to 
it for a given period, and to do work up to stand- 
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ard every minute. If he could have training of 
this kind for a year or two it would undoubtedly 
change his whole attitude toward life. His natural 
qualities would then stand a chance of coming to 
the front and he might make something of himself. 
He would discover that he could derive more pleas- 
ure from accomplishing things worth while and 
keeping himself fit to do high-grade work than he 
now gains from loafing and from gratification of 
his animal impulses. 

It is unlikely that any reform can be wrought in 
him so long as he continues to live at home, be- 
cause his program cannot be changed materially. 
Practically nothing can be achieved by talking to 
him about his shortcomings. He has been scolded 
and exhorted so much that he has become callous to 
complaints and warnings and appeals. What he 
now requires is a complete change of environment ; 
and he must be brought up against the necessity of 
utilizing his natural powers or suffering the conse- 
quences in hunger and other physical discomforts, 
and the loss of the respect and good-will of his 
associates. If he could only be made to feel the 
pinch of actual need he might rise to the occasion, 
conserve his forces and employ them in accom- 
plishing tasks of genuine merit. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE POOL HALL EVIL 

An investigation made recently in one hundred 
towns in a western state brought out the fact that 
in the majority of these places boys in the teens 
spend their evenings loafing in or around pool 
halls. The teachers and ministers in these towns 
. testify that the influence of the pool halls is al- 
most universally unwholesome. The boys learn 
rough speech and bad manners in these halls. 
Further, they sometimes get started in a criminal 
career by the suggestions which they receive at 
pool halls. The hangers-on at such places brag 
about their exploits in stealing or destroying prop- 
erty, and susceptible boys are harmfully influenced 
by talk of this kind. 

The teachers and ministers in every one of these 
one hundred towns said that pool halls should be 
abolished. There is a law in the state which is de- 
signed to keep boys under seventeen years of age 
out of pool halls, but it is not enforced anywhere. 
Those who assisted in investigating this problem 
could not recall a case of a manager of a pool hall 
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who had been prosecuted because he had permitted 
young boys to frequent his establishment. 

It is doubtful whether the pool-room evil can be 
controlled wholly by legislation. It must be solved 
largely in a positive, constructive way. Boys fre- 
quent pool rooms because they find there a kind of 
activity which is adapted to their nature and 
needs. Pool is an attractive game. To play it suc- 
cessfully requires a high degree of skill. It is 
valuable from the standpoint of the development 
of steadiness of nerve and muscle and accuracy of 
eye. If the game had been associated originally 
with Y. M. C. A. and church and school gymna- 
siums, it would to-day have been regarded as one 
of the most wholesome of all sports. But unfor- 
tunately it was first introduced in connection with 
saloons, and it was played only by dissolute men, 
and so it has acquired a bad reputation. Its bad- 
ness, though, is not inherent or necessary ; it is a 
matter wholly of evil association. 

It was suggested to the teachers and ministers 
of the hundred towns mentioned above that they 
should begin a campaign to have the gymnasiums 
in the public schools open until half -past nine at 
night and to permit all the boys to go there and 
play games. In the schc^l buildings in a number 
of these towns there are shower-baths and swim- 
niing-pools and it was advised that the boys should 
have free access to them in the evening. It was 
further suggested that the churches should so far 
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as practicable provide opportunities for the boys 
to play games that would indulge the interests 
that are gratified by pool. A number of the towns 
have begun this constructive program. One town 
has already demonstrated what can be accom- 
plished in solving the pool-room evil by putting 
something good in its place. The gymnasiums in 
the town are now open until 9 :30 every week-day 
evening. Two of the churches have provided fa- 
cilities for games suitable for boys up to the age 
of seventeen. They have both established swim- 
ming-pools. They charge only a small fee for 
membership, which entitles a boy to all the privi- 
leges of the gymnasium and swimming-pool. A 
room has been set aside in the free public library 
where stories are told or read every ^night by a 
group of readers who have volunteered for this 
service. 

What is the outcome of this constructive move- 
ment? The gymnasiums in the schools and in the 
churches and the story-room in the library are 
drawing the boys quite generally off the streets 
and out of the pool rooms and all hanging-out 
places. Groups of rough boys were accustomed 
to hang around the railway stations, but one can 
rarely be found loafing around there now. Where 
are the boys ? Playing games or listening to stor- 
ies in wholesome places. 

The time may come when the work of the schools 
will make such demands upon pupils that they will 
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have no time to be on the streets and especially to 
loaf around pool rooms ; but neither teachers nor 
parents are willing now to assign duties outside of 
school which will occupy the time of pupils fully 
during the evening. Boys will have some leisure 
anyway; at any rate they will take it even when 
their work is heavy in school; and to provide op- 
portunities for this leisure to be spent wholesome- 
ly and helpfully constitutes one of the most press- 
ing problems to-day in most American towns and 
cities. The problem cannot be solved by a negative 
or punitive program. A boy's desire to spend 
some time every day with his * Opals'' and to play 
competitive games demanding skill and endurance 
must be provided for under wholesome conditions. 
Otherwise the pool-room evil as well as the rail- 
way-station evil and the livery-stable evil will con- 
tinue to distress us. 

In this connection a word may be said regarding 
boys ' clubs. It is an encouraging tendency of the 
times that people who are interested in church 
work, in charitable work, in educational work, or 
in reform work are appreciating the necessity of 
providing wholesome amusement for boys during 
their leisure hours. Boys ' clubs are being organ- 
ized in large aad in small communities throughout 
the country. The Boy Scout movement has al- 
ready made great progress and it is winning the 
support of serious people everywhere. Other 
movements of similar character are getting under 
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way. We are awakening to the need of looking 
out for boys and not letting them find their own 
amusements. 

It is an easy matter to lay out plans for a hoys ' 
club, but it is a difficult task to make such a club a 
genuine success. The majority of those who start 
boys ' clubs are not adapted by nature to lead boys. 
The typical adult who may be successful as a busi- 
ness man or a lawyer or a teacher or a doctor may 
make a failure in working with boys. Most men 
cannot divest themselves of their grown-up ways 
and views when they are with boys. They may 
make an attempt to be boyish, but they are childish 
instead. Still other adults never can get over talk- 
ing and looking and acting like persons who have 
gone to seed, though they mean well, of course. 
Such persons never have success in leading boys. 
So soon as they begin to play a prominent part in 
a boys ' club, the club will break up. 

The first step to take in establishing a club is 
to provide facilities for muscular activities. One 
can never have a successful club unless there is 
opportunity for games, plays, athletics and mus- 
cular competition. A boy is motor before he is in- 
tellectual, esthetic or even religious. He would 
much rather jump into a swinmaing-pool than to 
listen to a lecture on the rewards of well doing, 
which is the theme usually discussed by grown-ups 
when they talk to boys. 

A boy likes romance, adventure and daring ex- 
ploits. He will be captivated by a moving picture 
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or a story which possesses these characteristics. 
Pictures and stories can be utilized in a club of 
boys for their moral and spiritual development as 
well as for their entertainment. Every boys ' club 
should have moving pictures. There are various 
ways in which money can be raised to buy a lan- 
tern ; a satisfactory lantern can be bought now for 
$250. Local churches or schools cannot afford to 
develop a library of films, but state institutions 
could find the means to do so if people showed an 
interest in the matter. Companies are being or- 
ganized to make films which will be suitable for 
young people, and these can be rented by schools 
and churches, at a moderate figure. 

Every boys ' club should have a good story teller, 
or at least one who can read stirring tales in a cap- 
tivating way. No boys' club is quite complete 
without stories of adventure, of daring and of 
humor. One must have special talents, though, to 
tell or read stories so that they will have a good 
effect. The average reader will kill a good story. 
He is so awkward or self-conscious that the story 
dies within him, — ^it never gets through him and 
across to his hearers. 

Nature intended boys should be out in the open 
most of their waking hours. A boy's club should 
be organized so that frequent hikes can be taken. 
The Boy Scouts have achieved extraordinary pop- 
ularity mainly because the out-of-doors, adven- 
turous life has been made prominent. If the Boy 
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Scouts had been an in-doors organization it prob- 
ably would have been given its quietus long ago. 

A boys^ club should be self -governed almost 
wholly. Boys who are placed in positions of 
responsibility and trust under wise supervision 
receive good training ; and besides, the morale of va 
boys ^ club is improved when each member realizes 
that he is playing a part in establishing the rules 
and regulations of the club. It is an incentive to 
play fair when a boy feels that he is not being 
coerced into conformity to rules made by outsiders. 

Most social organizations are held together 
partly because refreshments have a place on the 
program. Even adults as a rule will not go to 
clubs or meetings imless they think there will be 
something good to eat at the end. It is unfortu- 
nate that refreshments play so large a role in so- 
cial groups, but they do, and account must be taken 
of the fact in the conduct of boys' clubs. There 
should be simple refreshments at all regular meet- 
ings,-apple8, pop-corn, and sandwiches perhaps. 



CHAPTER XXn 

ROUGHNESS 

All children axe more or less rough by nature, in 
the sense that they are impulsive and vigorous in 
all their actions. Only slowly do they become sen- 
sitive to the interests and needs of persons around 
them. They are not born thoughtful about the 
feelings of others ; tkey must acquire thoughtf ul- 
ness as they develop. In the beginning they are 
much more eager to be busy in their own way than 
to please people, and this makes them seem rough 
from the adult standpoint. 

But frequently we make children rougher by our 
methods of training than nature herself makes 
them. By way of illustration, — a parent was over- 
heard talking to two children who were traveling 
with her on a train. They were probably four and 
six years of age. The windows were all open be- 
cause the weather was hot. The children were 
striving constantly to put their heads out of the 
window a little way. They were fascinated by this 
novel experience. Nature was urging them to do 
this in order that they might have new sensations ; 
they felt the air on their faces and they saw the 
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objects fly past them at terrific speed. But the 
mother was not thinking of the pleasure or the 
good they would derive from this source. So she 
was incessantly commanding them to sit down and 
behave themselves. Her voice was harsh, rough 
and decidedly unfriendly. She took hold of the 
children several times and shook them and threat- 
ened them with more painful treatment if they did 
not obey her. There was no parental affection in 
her voice or in her touch ; and one could tell that 
this was not the first time she had talked to and 
handled her children in this ungentle manner. 

Take a child who is dealt with in this way sev- 
eral times every day from the age of three or four 
on to nine or ten, — ^how can he avoid imitating the 
voice and facial expression and manner as well as 
the disposition of his elders? Every child is an 
imitator by birth. An observing parent knows 
that a child will come home from school, say, and 
reproduce the teacher's voice, language and man- 
ner pretty accul^ately in his play. But he is more 
deeply influenced by his parents in this respect 
than he is by his teacher. And when he is sur- 
rounded by persons who are rough with him, he 
will develop roughness on his own account. This 
is as certain as anything can be concerning child 
nature. 

Why is it that many of us will jerk children 
around in a rough way, and talk to them in harsh 
tones, and look at them with ugly expressions when 
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we would not think of behaving in this way with an 
adult ? But so far as the outcome of such methods 
is concerned, we might better display a malevolent 
disposition toward adults than toward children, 
because the former can resist our harmful influ- 
ence in a degree while the young cannot protect 
themselves to any extent. They will copy us since 
they do not have a well-established personality of 
their own. One who appreciates this will take spe- 
cial pains to be self -restrained and poised in deal- 
ing with the young ; and if he must vent his angry 
feelings on some one he will do so on an adult. 
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CHAPTER XXin 

FINICKINBSS 

Jack is six years old, an only child. His mother 
and father have some leisure and they devote 
themselves to his welfare ; at least one of them is 
with him most of the time. They would like to 
make him an unusually bright boy so that he would 
lead his classmates in school, and tiiey try to ex- 
plain all the mysteries of the world to him. When 
they are with him they are instructing him, or 
counselling him how to conduct himself so that he 
does not have much spontaneous play. He secures 
his exercise mainly by walking out in the evening 
with one or both of his parents. Instead of romp- 
ing with him when they are with him they talk to 
him in the effort to lead him to understand all he 
sees and hears. This makes him more like an adult 
than a child in his actions. There is hardly ever 
any soil on his clothes or on his hands or face ; he 
keeps immaculately clean. This means that he 
does not engage frequently in the active, rough- 
and-tumble games which boys of his age like. 

Jack does not have a vigorous appetite and this 
worries his parents. They enjoy a liberal bill-of- 
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fare themselves, because when they were young 
they lived a vigorous life in the country and they 
acquired the habit of indulging generously in food. 
The habit is still with them, though they do not 
now do any hard work. They would be as well or 
better off with half the amount they consume ; but 
they enjoy eating and they have a measure of 
satisfaction in being able to **set a good table;'' 
in a way it establishes them among the higher so- 
cial groups to have five or six courses at their prin- 
cipal meals. 

But Jack is so finicky about his food that he will 
often not eat a mouthful at breakfast and only very 
little at other meals. The parents think he will 
never be strong unless he will eat full meals regu- 
larly as they themselves do ; and they have adopted 
various means to induce him to partake liberally of 
the food which they enjoy. Their favorite method 
has been and still is to bribe him to eat this or that 
dish. Usually the first topic of conversation in the 
morning relates to Jack 's eating. He asks if he 
may do something during the day, say go to the 
movies, and the father will reply, * * If you will eat 
your oatmeal and your egg for breakfast and if 
you wiU eat your dinner like a little man, I will 
take you to the movies in the afternoon. But if 
you don't eat a good breakfast and a good dinner, 
I can not take you, of course." Jack will often 
try to strike a better bargain by asking if he can 't 
omit one dish or another, and sometimes there will 
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be dickering back and forth for several minutes be- 
tween Jack and his father. At table this line of 
talk is continued. The parents keep an eye on 
Jack and he goes through the motions of eating as 
though he were working for wages. Sometimes 
there is an argument as to whether he has com- 
plied with his contract, — ^whether he actually has 
eaten all his oatmeal and potatoes. Jack tries to 
show that he has done his duty and is entitled to 
his reward. 

What is the effect of this method on Jack? It is 
most unwholesome. He has come to look on eating 
as a painful task. There is so much talk about 
eating as though it were a disagreeable business 
that he has contracted a hostile attitude toward it. 
He has come to think of it as an ordeal that has to 
be gone through with and not as a pleasur<&able 
pastime. In the circumstances it is inevitable that 
he should become finicky and even * * cranky ^ ' about 
his food. 

So long as Jack's parents prevent him from in- 
dulging in vigorous games and plays, just so long 
will he be finicky and capricious in regard to food. 
If Jack were turned loose with lively boys of Ms 
age it would not take long for him to gain an appe- 
tite that would not require stimulation by his par- 
ents. Nature will not give an individual of Jack *8 
size who is not active physically a desire for a 
large amount of food'. He does not need much. 
It is true that he is growing but he is undersized 
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and he does not expend much muscular energy; 
and in addition he is so fully protected from ex- 
posure by the watchfulness of his parents that he 
requires but little food to supply heat. Under 
these conditions a vigorous appetite would be a 
disadvantage to him. His parents are really un- 
wise in urging food on him. They ought to leave 
him alone. When he comes to the table and turns 
up his nose at this or that dish he should be told to 
run out and play. He might better take the time in 
play than in forcing food down his throat when he 
does not care for it and when he regards it as a 
duty. 

Children should not be bribed to take food. If 
they are not hungry they should be permitted to 
remain away from the table. A parent who thinks 
a child is not taking food enough should remedy 
the cause. In ninety-nine out of a hundred cases 
appetite will take care of itself if the child has 
normal muscular activity and is out-of-doors for a 
considerable part of every day. It is assumed, of 
course, that the food set before the child is whole- 
some, well-cooked and digestible. If a child is fed 
on half-cooked pancakes and syrup every morning 
he probably will not have an appetite for bread, 
vegetables, milk, eggs, or meat during the rest of 
the day. But in any event, it would be better not 
to urge him to eat even though the parents think he 
needs food. No good can come from making eat- 
ing a burden. Nature made appetite dependant on 
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physical needs arising out of exercise, and if a 
child lives so that he does not feel the need of food 
he must be let go until his appetite develops in a 
natural way. It can never be properly aroused 
through compulsion. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
DAWDLING 
A concrete case: 

* * Our boy is in perfect health, he is exceptionally 
active and vigorous and he is above the average in 
intelligence, making splendid records in his school 
work, with the one exception due to the fault con- 
cerning which I wish advice. He retires at eight 

'clock and does not rise until seven in the morn- 
ing, thus he gets plenty of sleep in a room with 
open windows. But he is too slow in dressing and 
in undressing. He takes ten, twelve or fifteen 
minutes to undress at bed time and he takes fifteen 
or twenty minutes to dress, in spite of our urging 
him to hurry. A few times I have told him that 

1 would give him two pieces of chocolate if he 
would undress in four minutes and he always 
earns the candy. He gets absorbed about airships 
or fishing and dawdles away his time and is late 
to breakfast nearly every morning. How can we 
speed him up?" 

A boy who is in perfect health, is active and 
vigorous, and above the average in intelligence 
and who appears to be normal in every respect, ex- 
cept that he is too slow in dressing and undress- 
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ing, should not cause any parent much worry. It 
might be regarded as an advantage from one 
standpoint that he becomes absorbed in airships 
and the like while he is dressing and undressing. 
He is evidently an imaginative type, and he be- 
comes so engrossed with his mental creations that 
he loses interest in the mechanical process of 
dressing. As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
about dressing and undressing to arouse the in- 
terest of a boy who is very active mentally. Such 
a type is apt to dawdle over any mechanical task. 

One would make a mistake if he should find too 
much fault with this child 's dilatory ways in dress- 
ing and undressing. Why not let him take fifteen 
or twenty minutes to undress ? What is the harm 
in it ? It would probably be a little more comfort- 
able for those around him if he would hurry. But 
if he will accomplish the task within fifteen min- 
utes, couldn't his program be worked out so that 
he could dress at his own speed? 

The difficulty will be corrected in a natural way 
when he becomes interested in work which will re- 
quire rapid dressing and undressing, especially the 
former, as when he starts to school and must reach 
there on time. If he is late for breakfast, how 
would it do to clear the table as soon as the other 
members of the family have finished, and let him 
suffer the consequences of being too slow? It 
would be better not to talk to him incessantly about 
hurrying up. Talking has done no good thus far, 
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and it probably never will accomplish lasting good. 

As for undressing, the problem is more difl&cult. 
Most children dislike to go to bed, and they seize 
npon any pretext to delay the process. If there is 
a good reason why the boy should undress in five 
minutes, then the best way to proceed would be to 
keep a record of the time he takes, and if he runs 
over five minutes he must be deprived of some 
privilege which he covets. On the other hand, if he 
is in bed five minutes after he starts to undress he 
should be granted some privilege. Perhaps his al- 
lowance could be increased five cents a day. It 
would be better if he could be given a more con- 
crete reward, such as tools if he Ukes to work with 
them, or credit toward a trip which he would like 
to take. 

There is another method which should produce 
good results. When the boy starts to dress, the 
parent should be on hand, and without saying a 
word to him should help him to put on his clothes. 
There should be a limit of five minutes for this. 
He would probably not object to the parent's co- 
operation. This should be done day after day, 
until the boy should begin to work rapidly by him- 
self, as a matter of habit. The same thing could be 
done at night. A parent should be able to get the 
boy out of his clothes in five minutes without an- 
gering him and without complaining. It could be 
done in a friendly way, perhaps as a game. Any 
parent could do it who has a hearty, chummy rela- 
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tion with his boy. Of course, if he has a different 
relation; if the boy feels that the parent's prin- 
cipal interest in him is to discipline him and find 
fault with him, then he could not carry out the 
plan suggested very effectively. 
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CHAPTER XXV 
SHIFTLESSNESS 
A concrete case: 

* ^ I have a boy who will be nine next April. He 
is a child of a former marriage which was very- 
unfortunate and I fear the boy has inherited ten- 
dencies with which I am not able to cope. He is 
not bad or vicious. In fact, he is very loving and 
kind, and more considerate than most boys of his 
age. But he is so * shiftless.' He is shiftless in 
his work and at school. During his first two years 
at school, his grades were splendid. But now he 
is going back and his teacher constantly complains 
of his work. And the few duties I give him, he 
does half-crying and under protest. He does 
things only half way and if I send him on an 
errand, he almost always forgets a part of it. 

**His father was the^ same, and I fear that it is 
an inherited trait in the boy that will be hard to 
overcome. Also his father was a lover of cigar- 
ettes — an inveterate smoker. And my son, at this 
early age, has been * caught with the goods on.' 
He admits that he would love to smoke. His step- 
father is the very essence of goodness. He has 
never ill-treated the boy in the slightest way. But 
he is very * neutral. ' He neither abuses him nor 

tates an interest in him. I have three other chil- 
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dren (all under four) and, quite naturally, they 
make so many demands on me now that I haven 't 
the time to devote to my older boy that I should 
have. I am, also, suffering from extreme nervous- 
ness and am, sometimes, not very capable of deal- 
ing with the boy as I should do. ' * 

Modem studies in heredity have shown that such 
a trait as * * shif tlessness " is not transmitted di- 
rectly. It has been proven, however, that if a 
father or a mother has been addicted to drugs, 
such as alcohol, opium and the like for some time 
before a child ^s birth, the effect will be apparent 
in an instability and irregularity of the nervous 
sys.tem of the child. This might show itself in 
^'shiftlessness'^ due to a lack of nervous energy. 
The children of parents who have long been dis- 
solute lack nervous vitality and they easily give 
way to temptation; and they are not apt to be 
vigorous in any work. Now, the vital question in 
this special case is whether the boy's father was 
addicted to alcohol or any other drug for a con- 
siderable period, say for two or three years, before 
the child's birth. He was an habitual user of 
cigarettes. If he were actually a cigarette * * fiend ' ' 
this would probably have a harmful effect upon the 
nervous system of the child. It has yet to be 
proven, though, that the excessive use of tobacco 
exerts a harmful effect upon one 's diildren ; but it 
is probable that a child of a nicotine-soaked father 
would be somewhat handicapped. 
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If the father were simply ^ ' wild ' ^ there is no rea- 
son to assume that the boy would inherit from him 
the difficulty of which the mother complains. If as 
a result of his **wildness" he contracted disease, 
this might have affected the boy disadvantage- 
ously. Assuming that there is no transmitted dis- 
ease and that the father was not an habitue of 
alcohol or other drugs, then the mother need not 
worry about the boy^s heredity. But the mother 
is very ** nervous.'* If this is a natural charac- 
teristic her son would be affected somewhat un- 
favorably thereby. If she were extremely nervous 
before his birth she would transmit to him a some- 
what unstable nervous system. But it is probable 
that her nervousness has come on after the boy 's 
birth and as a result of the hard circumstances of 
her life. If so, she need not think that the boy has 
inherited his **shiftlessness'* or any other unde- 
sirable trait from herself. 

The mother is taking the boy 's faults too 
seriously. The fact that she is nervous would lead 
her to over-emphasize his ^'shiftlessness,*' his 
* ^ f orgetf ulness ' ' and his lack of application to his 
work. Eight out of ten nine-year-old boys are 
more or less forgetful and shiftless, and inatten- 
tive to their work. Nine years of age is a rather 
crucial time in a boy's life. It is a transition 
period and he does not adapt himself very well to 
conventional practices around him. 

If the boy has taken to smoking cigarettes this 
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will in part explain his forgetfulness, failure in 
school, ^nd shif tlessness. The effect of tobacco on 
a boy of that age if it is used in considerable 
amount is harmful. Take the further fact that the 
home cannot be quite a home to the boy since his 
stepfather cannot feel toward him as he would 
toward one of his own children, and we have an 
explanation of the boy's traits without assuming 
that he is exceptional or the victim of evil heredity. 
What about his associates ? What kind of boys 
are his companions ? Is it possible that he has at 
his early age acquired bad habits which would dis- 
sipate his energies and lead to shiftlessness and 
lack of interest in his work ? Often this is the ex- 
planation of a marked change in a boy's attitude 
toward life and in his general behavior. 



CHAPTEEXXVI ' 
WHINING 
A mother writes : 

**I have a child three-and-a-half years of a^e 
who whines a great deal. He usually has no reason 
for it at all. He seems to have got into the habit 
of crying on the slightest provocation — ^if anyone 
crosses him in any way, or if he cannot get imme- 
diately what he desires, or even if while building 
with his blocks, say, they tumble down as a result 
of his carelessness. I have talked to him time and 
again about his crying, and have whipped him for 
it, but it does not seem to do any good. Can such 
a bad habit as this be^ cured ? ^ ' 

Very young children cry on slight pretext, and 
usually th^ir crying is out of all proportion to the 
cause of it. It is just the other way in adult life ; 
the typical adult will bear heavy misfortune with- 
out shedding tears, while the young child will not 
bear even the slightest amount. Nature has con- 
structed the child on this plan, and parents should 
recognize the fact and ignore a large part of their 
bawling. Most adults are too easily worried and 
annoyed by a child 's crying. They think he should 
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restrain himself, and they attach too much impor- 
tance to his lack of restraint in this regard. A 
parent should proceed on the principle that the 
normal child will cry more or less without ade- 
quate cause ; and often he should be let to cry him- 
self out without any notice being taken of it. 
When he discovers that he cannot gain anything 
by this means he will gradually abandon it. 

If there is a physical reason for his crying, as 
there often is, of course, this should be detected if 
possible and remedied. The chances are that a 
three-and-a-half year old child who has opportu- 
nity for muscular activities ond for games and 
plays, and who is well nourished and sleeps well, 
will not whine a great deal without cause. If he 
does whine much of the time it should indicate to 
the parent that he is suffering irritation in some 
part of the body. It may be in his jaws; a de- 
veloping tooth may be pressing on a nerve and 
creating general disturbance throughout the 
entire body. There may be other physical causes 
which could be discovered by a medical examina- 
tion. 

If a child has acquired the habit of whining and 
if there is nothing wrong physically with him so 
far as can be observed, then one way to break the 
habit will be to have him spend much time with 
playmates who are wholesome and hearty and who 
do not whine. A child will imitate his companionB 
in their self control, just as he will imitate them in 
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their lack thereof. Far more can be accomplished 
by choosing well-poised companions for a whining 
boy than by whipping him. As a matter of fact it 
often happens that the more a child is punished 
for his whining the more he becomes settled in it. 

In order to correct any bad habit, a child, or an 
adult either for that matter, must have a good 
model to strive toward. Even a grown person 
who has evil habits could not. break them merely 
ty sitting down by himself and saying: **Now I 
will get rid of these bad actions,^' unless he should 
have good actions in mind that he could establish 
in their place. 

It used to be thought that young criminals could 
be reformed by putting them in prison or whip- 
ping them, or at least by keeping them at hard 
labor as a penalty for their misbehavior ; but in 
no progressive country are juvenile offenders so 
treated to-day. It is recognized by all competent 
judges that in order to save a child who has en- 
tered upon a criminal career one must build up 
within him new ideas and feelings which will hold 
his thought and stimulate his will to better con- 
duct. This is why all young criminals are now put 
to school in reformatories. Instead of being 
flogged they are set to studying history, geog- 
raphy, manual training, and so on. In time, by 
the use of these positive methods, the old evil ideas 
and motives which determined the action of the 
criminaPs will are replaced by ethical, moral, and 
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social ideas and motives which make it possible for 
him to live in harmony with his fellows. 

The principle applies to the correction of whin- 
ing. The child should have close companions who 
will suggest self-restraint to him, and who will lead 
him to go ahead and play the game and not whine 
when things do not come his way. A group of 
normal, vigorous children four years of age and 
beyond will not tolerate a whiner among their 
number. They will ridicule and plague him until 
he learns to take things as they come without 
** blubbering.'^ 

Here is a different case of a crying child. His 
mother writes of him as follows : 

**My little boy, not quite three years old, has just 
had several spells of fever, lasting a day or two 
at a time, this past month, and so I have tried to 
meet all his demands in order to keep him quiet. 
I have taken him to a physician who thought he 
had nothing serious, only a little trouble with his 
digestion and intestines. 

**If his wishes are crossed in the slightest way, 
he will not eat (even the nicest things), cries when 
I dress him, when I wash his face, in fact through 
the whole list of things that must be done and 
always have been before this, as a matter of course. 
Now, can it be wholly his physical condition that 
makes him act so? And if so, what means shall 
I take to correct itt 

** Before this past month he has always seemed 
well and healthy. I have thought that I was care- 
ful in feeding him. We are vegetarians, that is 
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we use no meat, but have fresh eggs, milk and 
butter, and the ordinary foods of course. He has 
been used to a nap in the middle of the day, but for 
the last year or so we have lived in a two-family 
house with a piano on which two or three people 
practice and play, and this has interfered with his 
going to sleep both day time and evenings. ^ ' 

» 

This child does not have sleep enough. A child 
three years of age should sleep fifteen hours a day, 
especially if he is inclined to be peevish and cannot 
adapt himself easily to the arrangements in his 
home. The fact that he is now living in an apart- 
ment house in which there is a good deal of noise, 
while formerly he lived under quieter conditions 
so that he could secure his rest at regular hours, 
will probably explain the change that has taken 
place in him. He should follow a regular program 
of going to bed at seven and sleeping until seven 
in the morning, with a nap in the middle of the day. 

The best way to develop poise and self-control 
in a child like the one described is first to have him 
play with well-balanced, hearty companions ; sec- 
ond, to keep him from being over-stimulated by 
Boise and by visitors ; then, to have him form regu- 
lar habits in eating and sleeping ; next, to keep him 
occupied with his hands when he is not playing 
with other children ; and lastly, to have him cared 
for by parents who are themselves well-poised, 
calm and cheerful, but strong, positive and de- 
cisive. A person who cares for such a child as the 
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one described should not become irritable and 
angry just because the child is inconsiderate. If 
these conditions are observed and the child con- 
tinues to whine, there is likely to be something the 
matter with his nutrition or his elimination. If 
he drinks any tea or coffee or very much cocoa he 
will be irritable; also if he eats only soft, half- 
cooked starch foods or vegetables, or indulges too 
generously in candy. 



CHAPTER XXVn 
INDIFFERENCE 

A. L. is eleven years aid. She is causing her 
mother a good deal of distress because of her 
* * don ^t care ' ' attitude, shown in many ways. She 
seems to be indifferent to the criticism of those 
about her regarding her clothing, her speech and 
her behavior. She laughs boisterously on the 
street, though her mother has told her such con- 
duct is not becoming in a girl eleven years of age. 
A. L. replies that she knows her father and mother 
think she is well-mannered, and what difference 
does it make what other people think? She tells 
** little stories'* to children of her own age, and 
when her mother remonstrates with her and shows 
her how evil it is to tell even a white lie, A. L. says 
she does not think it matters much. And she does 
not seem to be affected at all by the penalties she 
receives. When she is sent to bed as a punishment 
for some thoughtless act, she says she ** wanted to 
go to bed anyway.*' She does not seem to mind 
eating on a dirty table cloth ; she would rather do 
this than diange it. Sometimes she asks permis- 
sion to visit a playmate in the morning, but the 
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mother has made a rule that she must do two 
hours' work about the house before she is per- 
mitted to go out for play. The girl will '* fool 
around '^ for most of the day, and when it comes 
evening and she has not made hei* visit, she says 
that she did not * * want very much to go anyway. ' ' 
Sometimes she is put on a diet of bread and water 
because she is not as attentive to her duties as she 
should be, and she maintains that she likes bread 
and water, very much, and takes it all as a matter 
of course. 

The mother has talked to the child day in and 
day out about her indifferent manner, but it makes 
her no more sensitive. The mother has tried for 
weeks at a time to awaken a sense of regret or a 
responsive attitude to her admonitions or criti- 
cisms, but the girl goes on her placid, it-doesn't- 
matter-much way. This has got on the mother's 
nerves so that she ' frequently now has nervous 
headaches after she has struggled with the girl for 
hours without any appreciable beneficial results. 

Self-protection is the profoundest instinct in 
human nature. Everyone, young or old, tries to 
defend himself against injury or annihilation, 
whether physical, intellectual, or social. Also he 
will defend himself against domination by others. 
Nature urges every individual to play an indepen- 
dent role and take the initiative so far as practi- 
cable in his daily life. No normal person of any 
age or sex will of his own choice subordinate him- 
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self to another. He will resist interference with 
his desires and undertakings so far as he deems it 
expedient so to do. 

A. L. exhibits one kind of self -protection. Her 
mother is very solicitous about her behavior and 
her ethical and moral development, watching her 
in her every act in the effort to prevent her from 
acquiring undesiraible traits. Whenever the girl is 
in the mother's presence she receives instruction 
in respect to some matter of conduct, and she is 
generally criticised for her actions. Whatever she 
does is wrong, or at least it is not just what the 
mother would like to have her do, or what the 
mother herself would do. The mother would speak 
more kindly, more gently and becomingly than the 
girl does to her companions and her elders; she 
would be more careful than the girl is about her 
personal appearance ; she would have a keener eye 
than the girl has for the esthetic arrangements of 
the table. Again, the mother would be more care- 
ful than the girl is not to misrepresent or exag- 
gerate in anything she says. And the mother is 
anxious that the girl should grow up to be a truth- 
telling, considerate, well-behaved, kindly woman. 
The mother is eager, earnest, apprehensive; and 
the girl is for the most part indifferent. 

Suppose the girl should take to heart all the 
criticisms which she receives, what would happen ^ 
to her? She could not live with herself. She 
would be gloomy, self-critical, despondent. Her 
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individuality would be destroyed. The moftier is 
anxious to make an adult of her in her interests 
and conduct; she is not willing that she should 
think as a child, feel as a child and act as a child. 
But nature wants her to think, fqel and act as a 
child, and so nature says to her : * ' Don 't pay very 
much attention to what is said to you. You will 
be blamed anyway, so let criticism arid advice go 
in one ear and out the other. Go ahead cheerfully 
with your own concerns, and you will come out 
better than if you feel too badly about what your 
mothfer says to you.'' Nature wants the child to 
protect her individuality, and so she develops the 
** don't care" attitude. The attitude is rather 
superficial, and yet it is deep enough to prevent 
the child from feeling humiliated and remorseful 
when she is condemned. 

One can see this self -protective instinct operat- 
ing in any home or school in which the dominant 
note is criticism or exhortation. One can observe 
children who are constantly lectured for their mis- 
conduct, and it is evident that what is said to theni 
does not strike in deeply ; it may not find any lodg- 
ment at all. The moment the fault-finding ceases 
the victims are as happy as they were before. 
They may have the outward attitude of listening to 
what is said, but inwardly their thoughts and feel- 
ings are running in another channel. If they were 
responsive to all the scolding they receive, they 
would be seared and blighted. 
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Some adults who read these lines may have dif- 
ficulty in taking this point of view. But they can 
gain illustrations from their own experience. 
Anyone who has in his household a person who is 
inclined to complain constantly of his appearance^ 
or speech, or actions, or manners, will always 
assume a ** don't care'* attitude toward the critic. 
He will let the criticisms go in one ear and out the 
other. His thoughts and feelings have learned 
how to protect themselves against the irritation of 
continual fault-finding and admonition. 



CHAPTER XXVin 
OVER-INDULGENCE 

The writer has had an opportunity to study the 
daily life of several persons, ranging in age from 
eleven to fifty, who are ailing a good deal of the 
time. Each one thinks his ill-health is due to some 
cause outside of himself, and not under his con- 
trol. The boy of eleven has not reflected on the 
matter, of course, but he does not think his sick 
spells are due to his own lack of will power. The 
mature man, who is endowed with an extraordi- 
nary pbysique, has frequently declared that his 
aches and pains — ^his ** colds'* especially — are due 
to the * * nasty ' * weather or to his hard work, rather 
than to his lack of self-restraint When these per- 
sons have a pain or ache or begin to cough, they 
go to a doctor who usually prescribes some medi- 
cine and never analyzes their character or asks 
them a question regarding the exercise of their 
will in maintaining health. 

The boy of eleven is apt to over-indulge in every- 
thing that appeals to his palate. His parents do 
not restrain him adequately because he is their 
only son and heir and they want him to have a 
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' ' good time. ' ' This boy eats mainly soft, mushy, 
sweet foods. His parents provide soft white bread 
for him, and he always leaves the crust. His teeth 
are decaying, and when he is urged to chew crusts 
of bread or hard crackers he says he * 'hates'' 
them. He will not eat any dark bread, or any food 
with a rough element like bran. He will not touch 
fat meat, or any vegetables except mashed pota- 
toes. His parents were advised that he should eat 
baked potatoes in order to get the minerals which 
are usually lost in mashed potatoes ; but the boy 
says baked potatoes are ** horrid.'' He shines 
mainly when it comes to desserts, and he will ask 
for two or three helpings of any sweet thing on 
the table. The family frequently have desserts 
requiring chocolate dressing. The boy will over- 
indulge in this, and he will lie awake at night 
because he is over-stimulated, and yet the next day 
he will over-indulge again. 

Now this boy has '* colds" much of the tune. 
The cause is principally that he cannot restrain 
his appetite. He has not character enough to want 
to have good health, and to deny himself indul- 
gences which are certain to create disturbance. 
Of course, he is hardly to blame; his parents are 
chiefly at fault. If they themselves had had suf- 
ficient vigor of character they would have trained 
him before this so that he would not go to excess 
in the use of improper foods. 

It was suggested to the boy's parents that he 
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would have more vigor if he would take a cold 
spray in the morning, or at least if he would go 
over his body with a cold crash toweL But he 
resists. He does not like the little shock which, in 
a child of vigorous will, would be a tonic and 
wholesome stimulant. But this boy hardly desires 
a vigorous life. He craves only the pleasures of 
the appetite. He is really flabby and slothful, and 
he seems to be getting worse rather than better. 
The chances are that if his parents do not deal 
with him more vigorously than they have done he 
will become a chronic invalid, mainly because he 
.hasn^t gumption enough to deny himself moment- 
ary gratification of appetite in order that he may 
gain vigorous, abounding life. 

The case with the old man is much the same as 
it is with the young boy. During his earlier years 
he had to live abstemiously ; he did not have the 
means for indulgence. But as his resources in- 
creased in later life he indulged his appetite with 
the result that now he habitually goes to excess. 
He frequently takes into his system in any one 
day three times as much food — all sorts of food — 
as his system can care for. Periodically his sys- 
tem revolts and then he has a ** cold,*^ or some 
ache or pain. His blood pressure is rising rapidly, 
but he scoffs at the idea that this is due to over- 
indulgence. He, too, lacks the vigor of character 
to deny himself pleasures of the palate in order 
that he may preserve physical and mental health. 



CHAPTER YYTT 

, TARDINESS 
A parent writes : 

* * I have two children in school. I cannot always 
get them ready so that they can reach the school 
exactly on time. The teachers send home notes 
saying that the children are not on time and they 
will have to remain after school or will have to 
forfeit their intermission. Now I wish to ask 
whether this is not going too far. I think teachers 
make too much of having children at school right 
on the dot. * ^ 

The teachers are right and reasonable in their 
requirement and the mother who wrote this note 
is wrong. It would be impossible to conduct a 
school at all unless promptness were insisted upon. 
Some readers may think it is not a serious fault if 
a child is occasionally late at school; but it is a 
serious fault. A pupil cannot be late without dis- 
turbing the whole school. The teacher must go 
over the ground he has missed for his special bene- 
fit. He comes in while the prompt pupils are 
engaged in study or recitation, and he distracts 
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them. If he comes in late there is no reason why 
others should not be late also. If he is a few 
minutes late to-day there is no reason why he 
should not be forgiven if he is a half hour late to- 
morrow. In time he would be wandering into the 
school when the work for the day was half or two- 
thirds over. These are the reasons why he cannot 
be excused if he is tardy. 

One is surprised to read complaints from 
parents who think teachers are too rigorous in 
dealing with tardy pupils. Parents should he 
pleased when teachers train their children to be 
• prompt. Many parents cannot themselves train 
their children to do anything on time. They can- 
not drag them to meals on time. If they attend 
a lecture or an entertainment they are apt to be 
tardy. They are not likely to meet any engage- 
ment promptly. If it were not for the school which 
insists upon promptness, the children in many 
homes would never gain the impression that they 
should be on time on any occasion. 

It is as a rule no greater hardship for a child to 
be in hi& seat at eight-thirty in the morning than 
to be there at eight-forty-five or nine. A pupil who 
has fallen into the habit of being behind-hand can- 
not regularly reach the school at any definite hour 
that may be set for him. People who are habit- 
ually tardy have no better time of it than those 
who are habitually on time. In the end they will 
be more comfortable if they learn to perform their 
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tasks, whatever they may be,' exactly when they 
should be done than to acquire the feeling that 
they 6an just as well as not take ten or twenty or 
fifty minutes leeway. When they develop the habit 
of debating with themselves how far they dare to 
go in their tardiness without suffering ill-conse- 
quences, they are rarely able to decide the question 
finally. They speculate as to whether they might 
safely take twenty-five or thirty-five minutes or an 
hour-and-a-half . They have to go through a men- 
tal struggle every day to determine how much of 
a chance it is safe to take in being late. They 
would save much strain and stress if they would 
decide once for all that there is a definite time 
when tasks must be performed, and it is entirely 
useless to debate with themselves whether they 
can safely ignore a rule. 

Let those who are reading these lines observe a 
person who is habitually on time and one who is 
habitually tardy and note which one seems after 
all to meet his engagements and do his work with 
the most pleasure and with the least wear and tear. 
There can be no doubt about the matter ; the one 
who has formed the habit of doing every task 
promptly conserves energy which'the dilatory indi- 
vidual wastes. Also he accomplishes more than 
the one who never learns the lesson of being 
prompt, and he gains a sense of power and com- 
petency which the one who is always behind-hand 
never experiences. 
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Instead of criticising teachers who insist upon 
promptness, parents should praise them and sup- 
port them in their requirements. When teachers 
inflict penalties for tardiness, parents should keep 
their hands off, unless on rare occasions when a 
child could not possibly be on time because of some 
accident or requirement which was inevitable. 
In such cases parents should go with the children 
to the school or send a note with them and explain 
fully the cause of the tardiness. Otherwise, the 
rules of the school must be put in operation and 
there must be no exception. Parents should regard 
this training in promptness as one of the greatest 
benefits which can be derived from the school. 



CHAPTEE XXX 

PEOFANITY 

Mrs. M. 0. Q. of Minnesota has a four-year-old 
son who is causing her and other members of her 
family much distress because he swears. When- 
ever he becomes angry, which is frequently, he 
indulges in profanity. He will swear at his parents 
even. Often when he is not given what he asks for 
at the table he begins to yell ; and if this plan does 
not succeed then he will ** swear terribly.'' His 
parents have tried to correct him by whipping him, 
but this method has not produced good results ; on 
the contrary, it seems to aggravate the difficulty. 
The mother has tried locking the boy in a room 
when he swears, but then he cries so hard she is 
afraid he will injure himself, and soon she relents 
aad lets him out. On such occasions he promises 
that he will not swear again, but after a few hours 
he seems to forget his promise and he will become 
profane if things do not go according to his wishes. 

Bough persons, young or old, are usually pro- 
f aae. Befined speech is not vigorous and dynamic 
enough for those who give vent to violent passions. 
Profanity is employed especially in anger; it is 
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a form of chastisement of the person or thing 
that makes one angry. Cursing an individual is 
much like striking him. Swearing has somewhat 
the same significance as cursing. The one who 
swears reinforces his assertions or his threats by 
oaths. Persons who have strong hostile feelings 
toward others usually indulge in swearing and 
cursing. It is said that the men in the trenches in 
Europe swore and cursed a great deal. One who 
can swear at and curse his enemy can attack him 
more vigorously than he otherwise could do. Be- 
sides, profanity affords an outlet for nerve ten- 
sion ; it is in a sense a form of relaxation. 

Refinement in speech depends upon inhibition of 
one*s coarse feelings. One whose brute impulses 
easily get the better of him will almost certainly 
be profane. Even refined persons who would not 
ordinarily indulge in swearing or cursing will do 
both if they lose their power of inhibition, as in 
the case of intoxication or insanity. Sometimes a 
person who objects strenuously to profanity will 
use it when he becomes very angry, because he 
loses his power of inhibition. 

Most boys pass through a period when they like 
to swear. Profanity is simply one phase of a 
boy's roughness. Boys and men who fight or 
attend prize fights usually swear a good deal. The 
type of boy or man who hangs around a saloon 
usually indulges in swearing and cursing. These 
facts are mentioned simply to show how profound 
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in the masculine nature is the tendency to swear 
and to curse. 

One would not expect a four-year-old boy to 
swear ; but if he associates with rough men he will 
readily pick up their profane expressions, espe- 
cially if he is himself a rough type, as evidently 
Mrs. Q.^s son is. The fact that he will yell and 
carry on when he cannot secure what he wishes at 
the table is evidence that he is a bully. It also 
shows that he has not been well trained. A four- 
year-old boy should have acquired some control 
over his impulses so that when he is at the table he 
will not give way to angry passions when he is 
denied what he asks for. He has evidently dis- 
covered that if he will yell and swear he can com- 
pel his parents and others about him to grant his 
requests, and he is following a natural law in mak- 
ing use of any means which will help him to secure 
what he wishes. 

It is unlikely that a boy of this age understands 
that swearing is offensive. He certainly doee not 
know that the use of profanity is wrong in a 
moral or social sense. He has found by trial that 
when he swears he produces unusual response in 
those about him, and inevitably then he will con- 
tinue to swear so long as he can in this way pro- 
duce favorable reactions in those who have control 
of the things that he wants. If no one paid any 
attention to him when he was profane he might 
try another plan. Certainly if he always produced 
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an unfavorable reaction in those around him by 
swearing he would abandon it unless he is 
feeble-minded and so cannot make the proper con- 
nection between his actions and their consequences 
to himself. At the same time it should be remem- 
bered that profanity goes naturally with anger, 
and if a boy has learned profanity it is likely to 
be used automatically when he becomes angry, and 
it will take some time for him to get over the habit. 

It is a handicap in present-day life for a boy to 
swear unless he spends his time wholly with ruf- 
fians. If a boy were to live in a saloon, swearing 
might prove of advantage to him. A saloonkeeper 
is likely to have to deal with rough men ; and when 
it becomes necessary to pacify a belligerent cus- 
tomer it can often be done more effectively by 
swearing than by refined speech. A man, even 
when he is intoxicated, is likely to think that there 
is much power and determination behind oaths and 
curses, whereas he is apt to feel that there is only 
weakness back of temperate speech. The chances 
are that one who swears will fight on slight pre- 
text, while one who will not swear will not give 
way to the fighting impulse. 

But if a boy will later on associate with persons 
who do not engage in combat but who will have 
kindly relations with their fellows, he will be at 
a serious disadvantage if he has acquired the habit 
of using profanity. He will probably sooner or 
later be driven out of all groups in which profanity 
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is not used, and he will find his associates among 
vicious and degenerate groups. ^ There are excep- 
tions to this principle, but it is true in most cases. 

What can be done for a four-year-old boy who 
swears? In the first place he must be removed 
from association with boys and men who are pro- 
fane. A boy of this age has not acquired fixed 
habits of speech. In nine cases out of ten, he will 
outgrow profanity if he is not permitted to hear 
it. But in addition to keeping him away from 
those who swear, care must be taken to avoid mak- 
ing him angry. A parent should have discovered 
what experiences will throw the boy into a fit of 
anger and these should be guarded against. Usual- 
ly parents can figure out some way to prevent their 
children from becoming angry if they appreciate 
the importance of the matter. 

It should be borne in mind that the nervous sys- 
tem of a four-year-old child is changing rapidly, 
and evil practices of any sort can be overcome by 
avoiding the occasions which arouse them. Good 
habits can readily be established in the place of 
bad ones. This is particularly true in respect to 
speech. If Mrs. Q. 's boy could go for a year or 
so without using profanity he would be quite likely 
not to use it thereafter, even when he became 
irritated. 

But it may not be possible to avoid all occasions 
which arouse anger. If a boy has acquired the 
habit of demanding anything he wants at the table, 
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the habit should be broken up. During the process 
of breaking it the boy will undoubtedly get into 
tantrums and he will indulge in swearing. But 
whenever he does this he should instantly be 
removed from the table. Mrs. Q. has tried the 
plan of shutting the boy in a room when he swears, 
but she quickly relents and lets him out, so he has 
learned that one way to get out of trouble is to 
cry hard. Sometimes the mother elaps him, at 
other times she scolds him, and occasionally she 
takes him away from the table. Of course, she can- 
not break up any habit by such irregular treat- 
ment. If she would on every occasion when ho 
swears remove him from the table and not let him 
return until the next meal, she would probably 
speedily cure him of his evil habit. She should 
remove him immediately upon the first sign of 
oncoming anger. She should not wait until he is 
overcome by his passion because then it is more 
diflScult for him to connect his penalty with his 
misdeed ; but it would not take him long to make 
the connection if, upon the first display of anger, 
he were removed and prevented from returning 
until the next meal. He should be taken far 
enough away so that his protests will not get on 
the nerves of his mother. He should not be put 
in a dark room if he is afraid of the dark; he 
should not be made afraid; he should simply be 
denied the privilege of being at the table. The 
thing to be impressed upon him is that his yelling 
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and swearing always deprive him of the privi- 
lege of getting food. 

The mother cannot endure to let him go hungry, 
and so when he cries hard she releases him and 
then gives him his meal. Of course, such training 
cannot accomplish much good. If she would let 
him go hungry he would have a constant reminder 
for a considerable period of his offense at the 
table. There would be a chance then that the 
penalty would become connected with the misdeed ; 
but when he is kept away from the table for only 
a few minutes and then permitted to return and 
have his full meal he is in no condition to make a 
lasting connection between punishment and mis- 
conduct. Bad actions can never be restrained 
unless their evil consequences are long endured so 
that they will be firmly established and occupy a 
more prominent place in consciousness than the 
deeds they are designed to control. This is a 
universal law which applies to all kinds of penal- 
ties at every period in life. 

Mrs. Q. has been relying mainly upon whippiijig 
and scolding in the disciplining of her boy for 
swearing. Whipping and scolding are rarely cor- 
rective in their effects. They are as likely to 
increase as to decrease the evil which they are 
intended to restrain. Whipping and scolding are 
rather irritating than curative. If they are em- 
ployed when a child is angry they are apt to make 
his condition worse rather than better. An angry 
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child should not be stimulated ; he should be left 
alone so that his nervous system will quiet down ; 
or at least he should not be further excited by 
words or actions on the part of teachers or 
parents. 

A-four-year-old boy is not too young to learn 
that yelling and swearing will not be tolerated by 
his parents. If they would, without a single excep- 
tion, take him to a place of retirement whenever he 
yells or swears, and leave him there until he is 
thoroughly subdued and begs to be released, they 
could assist him to get this habit under control. 
Before he is released on any occasion the parents 
should ask him to state why he has been punished 
so that in his own consciousness he will connect 
his, penalty with the specific act of wrong-doing. 
It will take time, of course, to restrain a habit that 
has become established, but it can be done. The 
parents can help the boy to stop the onrush of 
anger by giving him a warning signal at the 
moment when it is apparent that his passion 
may get the better of him. Suppose the boy 
has come to the table for his dinner. He sees 
cookies which he wishes and asks for them, 
the mother tells him he cannot have them yet; 
they must be saved for dessert. She observes 
that he is likely to begin to yell and swear. 
Instantly she raises her hand as a warning or 
touches her finger to her lips or makes some other 
sign which will remind him of the penalty which is 
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ahead of him if he gives way to his passion. In the 
majority of cases a sign of this sort will attract 
the attention of the offender and revive his experi- 
ence with swearing in the past and so will check his 
action in time to save him. This will have to be 
repeated many times before the new habit will 
become thoroughly established so that it will auto- 
matically inhibit the old habit. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed, however, 
that the most effective way to change a four-year- 
old toy's evil habits is to take him out of the 
environment in which those habits were developed. 
It is extremely diflScult and often impossible to 
control evil habits of any kind in any other way. 
Unless some very impressive new experience 
comes into his life he will continue to do what he 
has done so long as the situations in which his 
habits were formed continue without modification. 



CfHAPTER XXXI 

SELF-INDULGENCE 

Fred is coming eighteen years of age. He grad- 
uated from the high school last June, and is now 
about to enter college. The question arose as to 
how he should spend his summer. His mother 
thought he should rest up about home ; she thought 
he had worked hard during his high-school course, 
and needed to have a good time for a few months. 
He lives in a moderate-sized city. The family are 
in comfortable circumstances ; it is not necessary 
for any of the children to earn their livelihood yet. 
So there was no reason why Fred should not have 
three months vacation, enjoying himself with his 
companions in any way he chose. 

Fred had never earned any money. He had 
always spent his summers having a good time, 
which consisted in riding in the family automobile, 
giving and attending dancing parties, going to the 
movies, swimming, camping and picnicing with his 
boy and girl friends, and ^^ resting" for the 
remainder of the time. There was nothing vicious 
about his pleasures. During the summer he would 
stay out quite late at night, though, riding or 
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visiting with hia companions, and then he would 
sleep half the following forenoon. His mother 
would always save his breakfast for him, thinking 
that since he was growing he ought not to miss any 
of his meals. 

Fred did not seem to appreciate his advantages. 
He would often be glum in the morning, and he 
was ** touchy'^ about almost everything. He would 
be reminded that he was having everything his 
own way and he ought to be more genial with the 
members of his family, but such talk did not make 
a deep impression on him. He was not very thank- 
ful for what was done for him. He took it all as 
a matter of course ; his companions did the same. 
He was what might be called a pampered boy. 

After his graduation from the high school last 
June the prospects were that he would spend the 
summer in the same way he had previously done. 
But a friend suggested to the parents that the boy 
should go away from home and do some work. 
But what could he do? He could work on a farm, 
but that would be too hard for him— ^he was not 
yet strong enough for such labor. It was sug- 
gested then that he should go out and sell house- 
hold goods ; many boys pay their way through col- 
lege in this manner. It was urged that the experi- 
ence of having to sell articles to people would be 
a good discipline for him, and would give him a 
taste of real life. Besides, the regular occupation 
would be valuable for him physically and morally. 
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At first the mother protested ; she thought the boy 
was too young to assume responsibilities of this 
sort Further, he had never been away from home 
for more than a week or two at a time, and it did 
not seem wise to have him spend the whole sum- 
mer away. She wanted to protect the boy from 
hard work and to give him a good time. 

To abbreviate the story — Fred spent the sum- 
mer with a college acquaintance selling household 
goods. He made a fair success of the work. The 
summer was a trying one, but he kept at his task, 
thus revealing qualities which were rarely exhib- 
ited in his home where everything was provided 
for him. 

Fred lived quite economically during the sum- 
mer, much more so than he had ever done before. 
His father was advised not to supply him with 
much money, but to have him feel the necessity of 
spending carefully and figuring out how he was to 
pay his expenses. So the father gave Fred enough 
to reach the place where he was to begin his work, 
and to pay two weeks ^ expenses. He asked for no 
additional funds during the summer. He was * * up 
against if (using his own phrase) several times, 
and had only fifteen or twenty cents a day for food. 
On two or three occasions the mother was for 
having him leave off his work and come home. She 
thought he had had discipline enough. But she was 
prevailed upon to let the boy go through to the 
end of the experiment, which he did. 
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Now for the point of the story. Fred came home 
in better physical condition than he had been at 
the end of any summer. He was in a happier 
frame of mind that he ever was at home. He col- 
lected a large number of amusing experiences 
which he still tells with delight. He is more ex- 
pressive and appreciative than he was befoi*e he 
had this experience. Formerly he was rather 
glum and talked only under compulsion ; he went 
around as though he had a chip on his shoulder 
much of the time. But the sunamer *s work took 
most of that trait out of him. 

The typical boy in the teens cannot stand pam- 
pering. He needs to be put up against real prob- 
lems — ^not so hard or harsh of course that he can- 
not solve them. But when he is f&jce to face with the 
necessity of making good or going hungry, both his 
intellect and his better nature will develop. He 
will see that he must adapt himself to people and 
do what will please them or he will have to suffer 
the consequences. When he is at home being 
looked after by parents and servants he may never 
gain experience which will develop his geniality or 
his resourcefulness. When a boy remains at home 
in idleness he is likely to be over-fed, but when he 
must live economically during the summer and be 
active, his system is likely to become cleared and 
he will feel better and be in a better frame of 
mind than when he loafs. 

When a boy enters the teens he should have some 
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occupation, preferably away from home, when he 
is not in school. He needs contact with strangers 
who will treat him according to his merits. This 
sort of experience is what develops masculine 
qualities in a boy. He should not be overburdened 
— unfortunately many boys are ; but he should not 
be underburdened, and unhappily some of them 
are in present-day life. 



CHAPTER XXXn 

TACITUENITY 

How frequently one hears parents complain be- 
cause their eighteen- or nineteen-year-old boys 
will not be confidential with them or even talk over 
their every-day experiences with them. Mrs. S. 
furnishes a typical illustration of a parent who ia 
perplexed and distressed because her son will not 
confide in her. She would like to have him tell her 
what he does outside of his home, with whom he 
associates, who his friends are, what his plans are 
for the future, and so on ; but he never discusses 
these matters with her spontaneously, and she caa 
hardly drag a word out of him on any topic. She 
says he seems to talk freely enough with people 
outside of the home, but he shuts up tight when he 
is around her or other members of the family. He 
often goes through a meal without sajdng a word. 
If the mother asks him a question relating to his 
views or experiences, which she frequently does, 
he will give an evasive answer and will show by 
his manner that he is annoyed. She says he seems 
to dislike to have her ask him about anything ; but 
she thinks it is wrong for him to retain this atti- 
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tude toward the family and so she is trying to 
induce him to * loosen up.'' 

From sixteen to twenty is the tactitum age in a 
boy's life. This does not mean that any boy will 
be non-communicative with everyone. Indeed, a 
boy may be very locjuacious with his chums and 
with certain strangers, but at the same time he 
may be glum and unresponsive toward his father 
and mother and even his brothers and sisters. It 
is not infrequent that a mother is greatly sur- 
prised to observe her son, who is always silent in 
his own home, talking animatedly to a neighbor. 

One reason boys in the teens grow silent in their 
homes is because they acquire a sort of protective 
attitude against the inquisitive habits of their par- 
ents. As a rule, parents ask their boys too many 
questions relating to their personal experiences. 
They think they are entitled to be kept in a boy's 
confidence so that they will know everything he 
does, and be made familiar with all his thoughts 
and feelings. But if he tells them his experiences 
and divulges his views in regard to life problems, 
they proceed to give him parental advice; and as 
a rule they disapprove of his conduct and his plans 
and wishes, or at least they do not endorse them 
without much modification. When they do ap- 
prove something he has done or said, they are in- 
clined to be imduly fulsome in their praise of Imn. 
Now, a boy from sixteen to twenty dislikes to be 
openly and conspicuously praised or censured. He 
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is passing through a period when he resents being 
singled out and made the object of marked atten- 
tion of any kind. He cannot endure anyone who 
is *^ mushy*' regarding himself, nor will he take 
kindly to a person who is incessantly trying to 
have him pursue a course which he does not wish 
to follow. 

To return to Mrs. S. She never approves the 
clothes which her son buys for himself. She would 
like. to have a hand in selecting his clothes. But 
when she goes to a clothing shop with him she 
fusses over him and makes him self-conscious and 
embarrassed in the presence of the clerks, and he 
does not like it. So now when she suggests that 
he needs a suit, he either makes no response to the 
suggestion or he says he is not ready to buy one. 
But the first thing she knows, he has purchased 
one ; she discovers the fact some day when she sees 
him walking on the street with it on. Of c6urse, 
she does not approve, and she tells him so when 
he comes home, which operates to increase his 
taciturnity. 

Mrs. S. does not like the girls with whom her 
son keeps company. She has some girls of whom 
she approves picked out for him. They belong to 
the families with which she would like to keep on 
good social terms. Whenever an occasion pre- 
sents itself, Mrs. S. takes pains to say something 
nice about one or another of the girls she has se- 
lected for the boy, which is an effective way to fix 
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her boy's determination not to ** waste time'' on 
any of them. The girl his mother likes most is 
likely to be the one he likes least, and the reverse 
is equally true. This is a source of distress to the 
mother ; and when she sees her boy walking on the 
street with a strange girl, she begins to pry into 
the affair and when he reaches home she tries to 
get something out of him about her. But she 
never accomplishes very much by her ** pumping'' 
operations. 

Mrs. S. has mapped out a career for her boy, 
but as luck would have it, it is not the kind of a 
career in which he is interested. She wishes him 
to enter the legal profession. The boy's closest 
friends are going in for engineering, and he has 
chosen this profession. Mrs. S. has not been able 
to bring herself to the point where she can let the 
boy work out his own career. Is it not remarkable 
that we parents so frequently treat our boys as 
though we had to live their lives for them? Why 
do we not try to find out what our boys are best 
fitted for and what they would like to do in life, 
and then help them to realize their wishes, instead 
of trying to impose our pre-conceived plans upon 
them? 

If Mrs. S. were more of a companion and less of 
a dictator in her relations with her boy she would 
probably find that he would be more communica- 
tive. If he felt that when he confided to her she 
would enjoy his views and experiences as his 
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chums do he would doubtless * * loosen up ^ ' as she 
so much desires he should do. He does not feel 
that his chums or the neighbors are trying to di- 
vert him from the course he would like to follow, 
but he feels this about his mother, so he is on the 
defensive when he is with her. But his defenses 
are all down when he is with his chums. 

There is no way to secure the confidence of boys 
from sixteen to twenty except by being comrades 
or chums with them. This is difficult for many of 
us who have played the role of counselor or critic 
of our boys up to the teens. We should begin 
earlier than most of us do to play the part of chum 
or companion with our children. Then when the 
crucial age comes we will not have to change our 
relations completely in order to retain their con- 
fidence. But if we are so constituted that we 
cannot be chummy with our boys, then we must 
take a philosophical view of their taciturnity and 
let them alone. If they do not wish to confide in us 
we must not complain about it. We never get for- 
ward any by finding fault over our boy^s lack of 
comradeship with us. We cannot compel them to 
be confidential with us; confidence is a sponta- 
neous attitude and cannot be developed by criti- 
cism or fault-finding. 



CHAPTEE XXXm 
BEVENGE 

A mother writes that her three-year-old son, 
Jack, is giving her a good deal of trouble because 
whenever he gets a chance he teases his grand- 
mother, who lives in the house. The grandmother 
is a **good, Christian lady/* She believes that 
children should **mind/* Whenever Jack is in 
her presence she conmaandsvhim to do this or to do 
that. She complains that he is not obedient and 
not respectful. Jack is growing worse rather 
than better in his relations with his grandmother, 
and Mrs. M. is beginning to fear that he will be- 
come a thoughtless and cruel man. 

He is obedient when he is with his father and 
mother. He * * will not leave his own yard without 
asking permission.** He has been forbidden to 
cross the street, and he never ** will cross it unless 
it is right for him to go. * * In many ways he shows 
that he respects the wishes of his father and 
mother. 

A child is in a sense mischievous by nature. He 
likes to play tricks on those with whom he associ- 
ates. Every boy at least is a teaser by birth. He 
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does not realize that teasing is wrong. He can 
hardly appreciate that he is annoying those whom 
he teases. He is interested in what they do and* 
not in the way they feel. Older persons are in 
error when they think children tease for the pur- 
pose of causing their victims distress. 

It is diflScult to prevent a boy from teasing his 
grandmother when she arouses his ill will, or when 
she is easily irritated. Even adults often tease 
those whom they regard as finicky. If a grand- 
mother would take a boy^s teasing in good part, 
and would laugh rather than scold when he plays 
** practical jokes'' he would not play mean tricks. 
If he does anything really disturbing, as striking 
or kicking, the grandmother should take him in 
her arms and explain to him that that kind of 
**fun'' hurts. If the boy keeps it up then he must 
get as vigorous treatment as he gives, and a little 
more so. This will probably cure him speedily. 
Scolding and nagging will not do any good in most 
cases. It seems rather a harsh method to pursue, 
but still if a boy slaps his grandmother, and if she 
has been good natured and has tried to make him 
appreciate that he causes her pain but still he per- 
sists, then she must give him a slap of the same 
kind as he gives, only make it good and sharp so 
that it, will not have to be repeated. A few expe- 
riences of this kind will satisfy the boy that slap- 
ping really hurts. He will take it in good part if 
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it is given just as he gives it. If he should run off 
to his mother crying, the mother should say : * * But 
you teased grandmother, and she teased you the 
same way, and every time you do it she will do 
the same. ^ ' 

This boy seems to be well controlled and obed- 
ient in most of his actions, more so than the typi- 
cal boy of his age. There must be something about 
the grandmother that incites him to annoy her. If 
she would make a friend of him and play with him, 
she could probably prevent him from teasing her 
in an irritating way. She is ^'a good, Christian 
lady. ' ' Yes, but she may be too stem, too critical, 
too rigid with this young boy. A person may be 
a good Christian and not be a companion for chil- 
dren; he may be incessantly suppressing and 
criticising them and issuing orders to thero. 

The mother should try to have Jack do little 
kindly acts for the grandmother. She might say 
to him at bed-time : * * You know how badly grand- 
mother felt to-day on account of the way you 
teased her, and she is always so good to you. To- 
morrow we will get some flowers and give them to 
her, and you must think how kind she is to you, and 
how badly you make her feel when you kick her or 
slap her. ' ' It will not accomplish much simply to 
say to him : * ' You must not tease grandmother. ^' 
The mother could often find things for the boy to 
give to grandmother or little acts he could per- 
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form for her. In this way he might come to think 
of serving instead of annoying her. 

At the same time the grandmother should but 
rarely command the boy to do or not to do any- 
thing. No one but the father or the mother should 
give him orders except on special occasions. Other 
people in the house must keep their hands off. 
They may play with him and be good friends with 
him, but they should not undertake to discipline 
him. The boy will be spoiled if anyone but the 
parents take a prominent hand in his training. 
There should be complete understanding in regard 
to this matter. 

The grandmother ought to read or tell stories to 
Jack. She could gain his affection in this way and 
he would then give up teasing her probably. But 
if she sits in the house stolid, critical, fault-finding, 
and does not give the boy pleasure in telling or 
reading stories or playing games with him then 
she never will gain his good will. She ought to 
devote a good part of her time to educating the boy 
in pleasant ways. She should read books on child 
nature, and learn something about kindergarten 
and Montessori methods and use them with Jack. 
She could be a better Christian in this way than 
in spending her time in complaining about Jack 's 
disobedience and lack of respect, and doing noth- 
ing to interest him and to direct his energies into 
the right channel. 
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Whenever one sees a person who is continually 
finding fault with a child it is good evidence that 
she is a resourceless, self -centered, and usually .a 
selfish person who will always have trouble with 
children. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

INSUBOEDINATION 

The following letter from a school principal pre- 
sents a case the like of which is found in many 
schools. 

''Richard B. is a problem to many and is still 
unsolved. He has a strong will and a high temper, 
which probably came from his grandfather and 
father. During the football season of 1911, with 
slight provocation he jumped upon a boy and gave 
him a severe pounding. He was deprived of the 
use of the playground for two weeks. After this 
he was seen on the ground and ordered off as many 
as five times. For each time he disobeyed a few 
days were added to the above sentence. After the 
first two weeks his insubordination became un- 
bearable, and upon consultation with the superin- 
tendent, the lad was suspended. The father took 
the case before the school board. The board sus- 
tained my action. He behaved very well according 
to our standards until one day he ran away from 
home, and was brought back by the sheriff. This 
was near the close of the school year, and on two 
different occasions on the street he greeted me 
with insulting remarks. He does not take part in 
the usual form of grade school athletics, except 
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once in a while he plays football or baseball, and 
then he must be the leader. He is the leader of a 
number of boys smaller than he is. He is admired 
by a large proportion of the boys in school. When 
he ran away from home his picture was published 
in the paper with a vivid write-up. When that 
paper came out there was a lively buzz around it 
in grades 5, 6, 7 and 8. Nearly every one ex- 
pressed some admiration of his experiences. 
When he came home, large groups of boys gath- 
ered around him, plainly showing their approval 
of him. 

One strange thing to me is that he gives com- 
paratively little trouble in any of his classrooms. 
He is nearly always attentive, and does his work 
with a fair degree of accuracy. 

It is evident that we do not know how to reach 
this boy, because more than one teacher has failed. 
Perhaps his case can be solved, but how?'* 

It is doubtful whether this boy's failure can be 
laid to heredity; it is more likely that he is the 
product of a kind of training which has developed 
resistance to authority. He has probably been 
much on the streets, and he is evidently considered 
a hero by his * *pals '' because of the chances he has 
taken in refusing to comply with the rules of the 
school and also of the home. It is generally the 
case that there is some boy in a small town who 
covets distinction by opposing the authority of 
teachers and of parents and often even of police- 
men. In this manner he wins the admiration and 
envy of the ' * gang. ' ' Such a boy crayes the horn- 
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age of his mates, and he will go to any lengths to 
gain their praise for his dare-devil exploits. It is 
apparent that the boy in this case has cultivated 
a defiant attitude toward the principal because in 
this way he has gained the approval of his crowd. 

It is evident that the boy^s present attitude 
toward his teachers is the outcome of a long period 
of antagonism to the school principals. There 
may be in this town a tradition that the proper 
thing for a gang leader to do is to disobey the prin- 
cipal and to insult him whenever possible. In 
many towns the principal is treated as though he 
were an enemy of the pupils, and the talk of the 
neighborhood stirs up and perpetuates the pupils » 
suspicion of their teachers. When this practice 
gets started in a community it is certain to make 
some of the boys think it is brave and clever to be 
openly against the principal. The most adven- 
turous boy will be chosen to take the lead in hec- 
toring the principal. Sometimes even soap-box 
citizens will express their admiration of a pupil 
who has **grit'* and ^'pluck'* enough to hold his 
own against the teachers. In such circum- 
stances a certain type of boy will miss no oppor- 
tunity to show that he will not *^ knuckle down'* to 
the principal, and he will brag about his ** putting 
it over'' on the **guy." 

There may be another explanation of Richard 
B. 's incorrigibility. The principal may be at fault ; 
he may be domineering; and he may impress the 
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boys as being tyrannical. When he goes out to 
take part in the boys ' games, he may be regarded 
as a martinet and not as one of the group- Some 
men teachers get on the boys * nerves, and arouse 
their mean traits. A principal who is looked upon 
as a ** goody-goody'* fellow, or a ** skinflint, ' ' or a 
*^mess,'' or a **sad bird'' will have a hard time 
with his boys, especially the rougher ones. In such 
cases a gang leader will do everything he can to 
ridicule and humiliate the principal in the eyes of 
his companions, for in this way he can weaken his 
authority. 

It would be interesting for any person who has 
not reflected on this trait of human nature to study 
a situation like this: A gang of boys is on the 
street when a teacher is passing. One of tiie group 
dislikes the teacher, and his instincts lead him to 
show his dislike in the most effective way, which 
usually is to induce the group to side with him 
against the teacher and arouse the latter 's anger 
or humiliation. Now watch this boy. He will half- 
concealedly call the attention of his mates to the 
teacher and magnify traits in him which awaken 
ridicule. He will caricature tiie teacher, call h\m 
names imder his breath, and do other things to be- 
little him. When one of the gang who formerly 
had not been disrespectful toward the teacher 
comes in contact with him, he will be influenced 
by the ridicule which the bully flung at him. 

Of course, Richard B. may be really incorrigible; 
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he may not be amenable at all to the ordinary 
modes of discipline. The fact that he ran way from 
home and was brought back by the sheriflf indicates 
that he is an extreme case. If he cannot adjust 
himself to the life of the school, then he should be 
sent to a special school where this type of boy is 
properly provided for. Such a boy should be 
under strong, masculine, virile men who can 
lead him and win his admiration. But the 
ordinary school can hardly provide >for such a 
boy. If he be permitted to remain in the 
school he will be likely to corrupt other boys 
and make wholesome discipline impossible. The 
principal who has such a boy to contend with 
is heavily handicapped. The typical boy from 
ten to fifteen or sixteen is ready, upon slight 
provocation, to ally himself with a bully against 
the principal and teachers of the school. It is his 
nature to side with a comrade against a 'Hyrant^^ 
or an * * enemy. ' * 

Every incorrigible pupil presents a diflScult 
problem, because incorrigibility is always a com- 
plicated matter. But in the case of Richard B. it 
appears that he is respectful and well-behaved 
in the classroom, which seems to indicate that he 
is not wholly bad. Probably if he could be put 
under a different principal, and be separated en- 
tirely from his old associations, he would fall into 
line and cease to give trouble. Some men could 
appeal to him and induce him to lead the other 
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boys in right instead of in evil directions. Men 
like Judge Lindsey of Denver and Judge Brown of 
St. Louis often take apparently incorrigible boys 
and make them effective and dependable leaders of 
groups of juvenile offenders. The passion for 
being the boss of a gang is always profound in a 
boy like Richard B., and he cannot be successfully 
disciplined unless this be taken account of. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

"TOUCHINESS" 

One has frequently to read and to listen to ac- 
counts of children who are hectored and bullied 
by their playmates. A case of this sort has been 
brought to the attention of the writer by Mrs. W. 
of St. Louis. She has a daughter nine years of age 
who comes home from school almost every day 
complaining of the way she has been treated by 
her class-mates. They call her names. They 
laugh at her. They play by themselves and do 
not invite her to join them; and on the way home 
from school they will run ahead of her and occa- 
sionally glance back and **grin'' at her, showing 
that they are talking about her and ridiculing her. 
She has a similar experience with playmates in the 
neighborhood. She often comes into the house 
crying, saying that the children with whom she has 
been playing have been mean to her. The mother 
thinks the girl is sweet-natured and that she is 
very anxious to be friends with her classmates 
and girls of her age in the neighborhood. The 
mother believes her child is not at fault, but that 
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the children with whom she wishes to play are 
selfish and inconsiderate. 

Jn every school of considerable size one can ob- 
serve cases of pupils like the one mentioned above. 
They cannot get on happily with playmates. They 
are always ** picked on.'' As a rule the parents 
think the trouble lies with the other children and 
not with their own. In some schools teachers have 

* 

constantly to listen to the sad tales of parents who 
think their innocent, kind-hearted offspring are 
ridiculed and persecuted by other children in the 
school who are rough and selfish. 

It is a safe guess that when a child is ** picked 
on*' he possesses traits which alienate him from 
his fellows. He is peculiar in some respect, — 
either in appearance or in speech or in manners 
or in behavior. He is the ugly duckling of the 
playground. The chances are that if his play- 
mates hector him he first picks jon them. If they 
will not play with him it is apt to be the case that 
he will not play fair or that he is incompetent. 
There is something peculiar about him or he would 
not be singled out by his fellows and plagued and 
bullied. 

Parents who have such a child should set to work 
to find out what he is deficient in or what traits he 
possesses that irritate the group or that awaken 
their sense of the ridiculous. Not infrequently 
parents are themselves at fault because they dress 
their children in a conspicuous and unusual way. 
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If a mother dolls up her boy in ribbons she can be 
assured that he will come home complaining about 
the rough treatment he has received at the hands 
of the school ** bullies/' It is possible also to dress 
a girl so that her ** crowd" will laugh at her. 
More serious still, parents sometimes talk to their 
children in such a way as to make them think they 
must be on their guard against the meanness of 
their playmates and so they are always looking 
for trouble with the result that they find it sooner 
or later. They misinterpret everything their asso- 
ciates do, and in time they will be driven out ot 
the group or made extremely uncomfortable if 
they stay in it. 

Boys and girls after the age of four or five 
often enjoy the discomfort of a peculiar or mean 
member of their group. They take delight in 
plaguing him and making him the target of their 
sarcasm and their practical jokes. Frequently 

 

parents and teachers appeal to boys and girls to 
be sympathetic with their peculiar classmates and 
to be forgiving toward those who are selfish and 
underhanded, but it is a waste of time and energy 
to talk in this way to groups of children. Nature 
has implanted in them the impulse to hector and 
bully any member of the group who does not 
readily adopt group customs in respect to dress 
and modes of play and of conduct. 

A parent who is wrestling with the question of 
what to do for a **picked-on" child should try the 
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experiment of inviting children to the home to 
play with the child and watch the relations which 
develop. Let the children play spontaneously and 
note whether the picked-on child plays freely and 
capably and fairiy. If they play long enough 
together the cause of the peculiar child's defect 
will become apparent. If the child can and will 
take his part well with his companions and not 
seem odd or unfair he will become acceptable to 
them and they will cease to plague him, except as 
young children are always likely to hector one of 
their number on occasion. No account should be 
taken of cases of this sort. 

If a parent cannot find out why his child is 
plagued by his playmates and if he cannot solve 
the problem by inviting the playmates to the house 
frequently, then he should pursue one of two 
.courses,— either the child shotdd be made to play 
with his fellows and stand whatever he receives 
without complaining, or he should be sent to an- 
other school to see whether he can get on better 
with a different group. He should not be per- 
mitted to continue to come home every day finding 
fault because of the way he is treated. If he does 
this until it becomes a fixed habit he may never be 
able to adapt himself to any group in which he may- 
be placed. One sometimes sees adults of this type, 
and they are unhappy themselves and they make 
those about them miserable. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

''CRANKINESS" 

The following description will apply to children 
one often sees in homes : 

**I have a little girl just past nine who is very 
bad about talking back and contradicting. I have 
tried to break her of the habit, but she seems to be 
getting worse instead of better, and she is usually 
cranky, gets up that way in the morning, and com- 
plains and growls most of the day. ^ ' 

There must be something wrong either with the 
nutrition or with the sleeping of this seven-year- 
old daughter if she is ** cranky'^ most of the time, 
and gets up in the morning complaining and gi^owl- 
ing. Nine-year-old children who are in vigorous 
health do not behave in this way. The first thing 
for one to do in a case like this is to determine 
whether the child is in good physical condition. 
Does she sleep soundly? Does she have adenoids 
which block the breathing passages and interfere 
with her sleeping, and with her breathing while 
she is awake? Does she have enlarged tonsils 
which interfere with respiration? Are her teeth 
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sound ? Are there some teeth that are not yet cut, 
but that may be pressing upon the nerves and 
making her irritable and ** cranky''? If she has 
always been ** cranky'' and inclined to complain 
and growl, one cannot lay the blame on the teeth ; 
but adenoids or enlarged tonsils might be the 
cause. 

Does she eat an excessive amount of candy or 
honey? Does she drink tea, coffee, or cocoa; if 
so, this may explain her irritability. Does she 
eat fruit? Is she notional about her eating, or will 
she eat the usual articles with a good appetite ? 
Does she have some food each day with bran or 
other roughage in it? Most children need a little 
rough food every day. She ought not to eat much 
meat. Meat makes most children irritable. Does 
the child eliminate thoroughly? This is absolutely 
necessary in order to prevent her from becoming 
irritable. 

If the child is perfectly well physically, and 
sleeps restfully, then one does not know how to 
explain her constant growling and complaining un-, 
less she is nagged a good deal. If the moment she 
gets up in the morning somebody begins complain- 
ing about her conduct, then naturally she will re- 
act in an irritable way. 

She ** talks back and contradicts.'' This is not 
unusual for children who are hectored. Nature 
urges children to hold their own against every- 
body. Most children of the age of nine do not give 
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in readily tp parents or anyone else. If the reader 
will watch himself he will probably discover that 
he does not give in readily to others either. A 
parent will contradict his child, though he is not 
apt to think of it as contradiction. Many parents 
like to have their own way and they cannot stand 
it if a child asserts his individuality. 

The best way to deal with contradiction is not 
to give the child many occasions to contradict. 
Parents generally argue too much with their chil- 
dren^ and incite them to be contradictory. The 
less arguing the better with any child. If certain 
things must be done,, get them done without argu- 
ing. It would be well if one would watch himself 
to see whether he does not unconsciously arouse 
his child to take the defensive. 

Most adults like to boss those around th^n. 
This is particularly true of parents in their rela- 
tions to their children. This is the cause of a large 
part of the resistance which the young offer to the 
authority of parents ; for every normal child rebels 
at being dominated by others. Nature says to 
everyone, whether young or old: ** Don't let your 
personality be annihilated by anyone. Stick up 
for your rights. Don't be a slave. If you don't 
assert your individuality you will never amount 
to anything. ' ' 

In addition to the instinct to control others, a 
parent is often so solicitous about the conduct of 
his children that he cannot permit them to take 
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any initiative in their own affairs.- He feels that 
if he is not incessantly telling them what to do 
and what not to do, they will go to perdition. One 
never hears such a parent say to his children: 
* * Do you think you ought to go to the moving pic- 
tures when you have not prepared your lessons? 
What sort of clothes do you think would be most 
appropriate for your needs? How do you think 
you ought to arrange your daily program so that 
you can do your work and still have time for some 
play ? ^ ^ No, such a parent never asks his children, 
for their opinion on anything. He tries to deter- 
mine their every thought and action. He assumes 
that his judgment is better than their judgment in 
respect to all matters, and he thinks they should 
follow directions, and not be bold or offer opinions. 
Probably the judgment of a child who has 
reached the teens is sounder in respect to many of 
his activities and relations than is the judgment of 
his parents. Suppose a father arbitrarily tells 
his fifteen-year-old boy how he ought to stand or 
walk or talk, wear his hat or his trousers, whether 
he should have girl companions, what studies he 
should elect, and so on. The boy aims to follow 
more or less closely the models set by the group 
of which he is a member. The father is not a mem- 
ber of this group, and so he does not know its 
ideals, customs, or practices. The father tries to 
enforce the views of his own mature group upon 
his boy who is a member of an immature group. 
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The boy knows that if he adopts the actions of the 
grown-up group he will be persona non grata with 
his own group. His fellows will ridicule him, hec- 
tor him, and even cast him out of the group. The 
father takes no account of this. He goes ahead in 
his domineering way, never once inquiring why 
his son should persist so strenuously in his actions 
in respect to his dothes, his manner, and the like. 
Much of the conflict and even alienation between 
father and son and mother and daughter is due to 
the failure of the parent to take the point of view 
of the child as determined by the ideals and tradi- 
tions of the group. A father may keep nagging 
his son because he wears caps of a certain color, 
size, and shape. All the boys in his group wear 
caps of this sort, but they do not satisfy the 
father ^s notions of what he himself likes. So 
every time the boy puts on his cap the father 
makes adverse comments, and says, "You must 
not pay any attention to what the boys say. I know 
better than they do what is good style, and I know 
that that cap is not suitable for you. You must 
not permit boys who have no taste to determine 
what you will wear.'' And so on through many 
variations. In nine cases out of ten the boy will 
continue to wear the cap that his group approves, 
but he will be irritated by his father's nagging. 
Every day he will develop resistance to his 
father's wishes and commands. He may finally 
reach the stage when he will automatically resist 
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any suggestion that is made because he expects 
it will be something which is contrary to the prac- 
tice of his group. One frequently sees boys who 
are in this resistant attitude toward every sug- 
gestion made by the adults in their households. 

Of course, if there is a question of morals or 
decency involved, then the parent can afford to in- 
sist upon his children doing what is right and 
proper. But in most of the activities of children 
there is no such question involved. The parents 
magnify unimportant matters^ and keep at them 
as though' they were of tremendous consequence. 
But even when there is a serious moral problem 
at issue, the best way to handle it is to lead chil- 
dren to see what is right, and take the initiative 
in doing it. Better still, the group must be led to 
take the right attitude toward every question of 
ethics, morals, and decency. If a boy's group can 
take a stand against the use of profanity, say, the 
boy himself will be likely to abandon it even if he 
has got started in the use of it. And the principle 
involved is general in its application. 

The strongest force in a child's behavior, and 
very properly so, is conformity to group practice. 
A parent who does not take account of this, but 
who ignores it and runs counter to it, will have 
a struggle on his hands all the time, and he will 
irritate his children and develop in them hostility 
to reasonable law and order. At the same time, 
a pariBnt who has the confidence of his children 
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can lead them to play a leading role in breaking up 
undesirable practices in the group, and thus he 
can help his own children and also their com- 
panions. But he can never accomplish this if he 
is a nagger, for then his children will be hostile 
to all his suggestions. 



CHAPTER XXXVn 

CONTRARINESS 
A concrete case : 

*^I have a little girl three years old. She is 
contrary and ^ sassy.' I try to tell her the right 
way about things and she will say, *It is not' or *It 
is so, ' and always to the contrary. And she thinks 
she can do everything. Of course, that is all right, 
but there are things she cannot do, and she is very 
hard to convince. I try to let her do what she can, 
but she insists on doing just what will probably 
hurt her. Sometimes I make her sit down on the 
floor in a little clothes closet, but I don't shut the 
door, and she will start to call names. What would 
you do then ? You know of course that I feel as if 
she ought to be spanked, but I do not want to do 
this if I can correct her in any other way. She 
is very bright and picks up things she hears very 
quickly. ' ' 

It is quite common for a three-year-old child in 
a typical American home to be ** sassy." Chil- 
dren of this age, especially if there are many per- 
sons around them and they are overstimulated, 
usually develop obstinate tendencies. But the 
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writer has known children who were always con- 
trary at three years of age but who become gentle 
and pliable and obedient at sixteen or seventeen 
under rational methods of training. 

A mother should be careful not to make too 
many demands of a child and keep correcting him 
and opposing his wishes. Seven out of ten 
mothers talk too much to their children, supervise 
them too much, and really nag them too much. It 
would be much better to insist upon a few things, 
and insist upon them. 

You who are reading these lines — ^how much do 
you do during a day to suggest useful and in- 
teresting activities to your child? Eunover any 
typical day and see how many times in speaking 
to him you prohibited something he wanted to do, 
or corrected him, or found fault with him or gave 
him conunands of one sort or another. How much 
of what you said to your child was pleasant or 
commendatory? It might be illuminating to you 
if you could thus make a survey of your methods. 
It may be that in your manner of training you 
arouse antagonism and opposition. 

Nature equips every child with a desire to be 
independent, — ^to be free from control. If he car- 
ries this too far, life will be intolerable for him 
and for every one in his house and in the school. 
He must conform to certain fundamental rules. 
He must be obedient in all matters that are really 
essential for his welfare or the welfare of others. 
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But three-fourths of all that a normal child wants 
to do, he should be permitted to do without .re- 
straint. The best advice is: L^t the child alone 
in most of his activities. Insist upon the fundamen- 
tals, and you will be successful ; but when you com- 
mand or prohibit him much of the time, it is prob- 
able that he will become) contrary, obstinate and 
disobedient. 

A normal child wishes to do everything he can 
for himself. All normal children wish to be self- 
helpful. They resent having things done for them. 
Suppose a child were willing to have everything 
done for him. What would he amount to? But 
suppose he insists upon doing things that will in- 
jure him? Let him go ahead and try almost every- 
thing for himself. If he touches a hot stove once, 
he will not do it again. Why should the parent 
become excited about it? Why should she say to 
him : ** Don't touch the stove, you will hurt your- 
self ' ' ? He will not believe the statement until he 
has had actual experience. We adults even do not 
believe what people tell us unless we have had 
some experience related to the matter in question 
so that we can appreciate the force of what is said 
to us. 

Many parents are fidgety most of the time be- 
cause they are afraid their children will get hurt. 
One such parent who has two children, aged four 
and six, comes to mind. Both of them like to lean 
over the railing on the porch, which is perhaps 
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seven feet from the ground. There is not one 
chance in a thousand that they will fall and hurt 
themselves, but the mother is incessantly com- 
manding them to keep off the railing. She even 
forbids them to go out on the porch except when 
she is there to watct them. 

They live on the shore of a lake, and the mother 
will not permit them to go near the water unless 
she is with them and has hold of their hands. This 
undue anxiety about children Vwelf are deprives 
them of experiences which they ought to have in 
order to learn how to live ; and more serious still, 
it irritates them and makes them contrary and 
obstinate and peevish. 

The only way a child can learn how to protect 
himself is by having real experience. Of course, a 
parent must safeguard a young child from danger- 
ous acts, but in the typical home there is a great 
d^al of prohibition of actions that could not pesult 
seriously. Unless a child is allowed to have large 
freedom, there will be conflict in the home every 
day until he becomes mature, and can escape from 
those in authority. 
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CHAPTER XXXVni 

"FIBBING" 

A group of children about seven years of age 
were observed playing in a nursery. One of the 
children was a ** kindergartener'^ and the others 
were pupils. There was no kindergarten material, 
no desks, no piano, no flowers ; in short, there was 
no kindergarten equipment in the nursery. But 
those children did about everything that is ordi- 
narily done in a kindergarten. The first item on 
the program was a march. One girl went over to 
the window-sill and began drumming on it with her 
fingers. The * * kindergartener ' ' said, * * Now listen 
to the piano, and before you begin to march get in 
step. 'J Then she used her hand as a baton, and 
said, **You can all hear the music, can't you? 

This is the best music we have had. Miss H — 

is a fine player. ' ' So the children marched around 
in step to the ** music.'' They were entirely in 
earnest; so were the ** pianist" and the ** kinder- 
gartener." After they had marched a while the 

^'kindergartner" called out, **Miss H , you 

may stop playing." Then she said, *' Children, 
you may all take your seats at the tables and you 
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may make any animals you wish with your pliisti- 
cine." The children squatted down on the floor 
and began making movements as though they were 
actually modeling plasticine, though they did not 
have any material whatever. After a little time 
spent in ** modeling** one child held up her hand 
and said, *^Look at what a big rabbit I have 
made. * * She had nothing, but had put her fingers 
in a position that she thought suggested a rabbit. 
In a moment another child held up her hand and 
said, **Look at my squirrel.** So it went on until 
every child had ** modeled** some animal. The 
children were all serious and the *^ kinder- 
gartener*' praised or criticised the animals shown 
her. After about ten minutes the ** piano'* was 
sounded again. The children got up and went 
through another ** march.** Then they went to 
the * ' tables * * and began making designs with their 
** splints.** First one child and then another 
would ask the ** kindergartener** to look at the 
design that had been made, tracing on the floor 
with the fingers to attract attention to it. They 
went on this way for an hour or more, dramatizing 
the kindergarten. They appeared to be about 
as well satisfied as if they had all the furnishings 
and equipment found in a well-arranged kinder- 
garten. 

The incident is typical of a normal child's life 
up to the tenth or even the twelfth year. Always 
he is dramatizing the life about him; always he 
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is playing a part. The whole world is a stage and 
he is the chief player on it. Everything is or may 
become something else to him. Any reader who 
needs to have his memory refreshed regarding the 
make-believe of the child and especially his pas- 
sion for what the psychologists call ^ * symbolism, ' ' 
— ^which is the process of mentally transforming an 
object into something entirely different from what 
it actually is and assuming an attitude toward it 
and using it as though it were the thing it is imag- 
ined to be — should read Robert Louis Stevenson *s 
''A Child's Garden of Verses/' or Eugene Field's 
or James Whitcomb Riley's poems and stories of 
childhood. 

The child's love of symbolism is at the bottom of 
a trait which often disturbs parents. When a 
child comes in from the street and tells his mother 
that he saw a bear run past the house and he per- 
sists in his **fib," the mother may feel that he is 
telling a lie. The fact is he may have seen a cat 
or a dog run past the house and his fancy trans- 
formed it into a bear. Bears were in his mind. 
He may have heard a bear story in the morning 
and he may have played he was a bear during the 
day ; consequently his consciousness was filled with 
bears, so almost anything he saw could be easily 
interpreted to be a bear. A child often can hardly 
discriminate between what he imagines and what 
he actually sees or hears in the world about him. 
It is undoubtedly the case that frequently a child 's 
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fancies are stronger than his observation and he 
sees what is in his mind and not what is presented 
from without. 

The reality of vivid dreams in adult life re- 
sembles the phenomenon of vivid fancies in child- 
hood. An adult may awaken from a dream and 
be unable to tell whether he has had an actual ex- 
perience or only an imaginary one. Even grown 
people often awaken in night terror and imagine 
that they see terrible creatures about them ; but the 
creatures exist only in their disordered fancy. 

As a child grows older he should normally bring 
the pictures of his fancy under control so that he 
can distinguish between what eomes in through 
his senses on the one side and what arises in his 
imagination on the other. The ten-year-old child 
may and usually does live in a make-believe world 
to a greater or less extent, but he should be able 
to tell the difference between make-believe situa- 
tions and real ones. He should by this age be 
trained to report what he sees and what happens 
to him with a considerable degree of accuracy, 
though it is too much to expect that he will be 
entirely accurate in reporting his experiences or 
the objects he sees. Indeed, most adults cannot 
report what they see or what happens to them 
with absolute accuracy, provided that they are in 
any way personally interested in or affected by the 
objects or the events which they attempt to de- 
scribe. 
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A parent who has a four- or five- or even ten- 
year-old child who lives in a make-believe world 
most of the time need not be apprehensive that the 
child will never be able to see and report things 
as they are and events as they occur. At the same 
time, it is desirable when a child reaches the age of 
five or six, and increasingly as he grows older, 
that he should be helped to give an accurate re- 
port concerning some of the objects he sees and 
what happens about him. When he starts to 
school and has lessons in arithmetic and nature 
study and geography and manual activities he 
should be required then carefully to distinguish 
between what he fancies and what he actually sees 
or experiences. There will be little danger if he 
has good instruction that he will go up into the 
teens thinking that imaginery objects and hap- 
penings are real and report them as such. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

CURIOSITY 

Five children ranging from eight to fifteen years 
of age are examining a complex object, the con- 
struction and use of which they do not under- 
stand. The object was given by an electrician to 
a boy eleven years of age. He has brought it into 
the group and has begun to examine it with a 
view to determining how it is put together and 
how it works. He is intensely interested in his 
task, and he keeps saying, **This is the way it 
works. Now I see how it is made. I am sure I 
can take it apart,** etc., etc. Meanwhile the other 
children are giving concentrated attention to what 
the boy is doing. Each child is telling him what 
he should do. They are as excited over the mys- 
tery as he is himself. Their advice annoys him and 
he keeps calling to them to **keep still,** to *4et 
me alone. * * He can solve the puzzle, he thinks, if 
they will simply look at him and not instruct him ; 
but his remonstrances have practically no effect 
upon the other children. They keep reaching for 
the object and saying, **Let me take it,'* ^*I see 
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what to do with it;" **I can show you how to 
handle it," and so on. 

Finally the oldest child doe& get it away from 
its original possessor but not with the latter 's 
consent. He protests, saying that if they will 
^*keep their hands off " he will soon have the mys- 
tery unravelled. But they cannot restrain them- 
selves, though they do not intend to be disagree- 
able. They are all the best of friends, cooperating 
with one another in their enterprises, but now they 
are so dominated by the passion to take a hand in 
solving this problem that they are not aware that 
they are rude. Considerations of propriety, 
respect, ownership and everything of the kind are 
temporarily ,held in abeyance. The one thing that 
fills consciousness is the determination to solve 
that mystery. The most aggressive member of 
the group plays the principal role in manipulating 
the object, but every member is eager to get the 
thing into his own hands believing that he can do 
what the others are unable to do. 

This scene is typical of situations that are aris- 
ing constantly among normal children and prob- 
ably even among adults, though the latter have, of 
course, acquired some power of self-control, which 
means that particular ideas or interests cannot 
gain complete mastery of them. With the normal 
adult considerations of propriety, etc., will re- 
strain an impulse to grab an interesting object 
away from another individual ; but it is different 
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with the child. One can see children who ordi- 
narily have the most delightful relations toward 
their, parents but who are wholly unrestrained 
when they are interested in some object or some 
undertaking. They are practically hypnotized by 
anything which appeals to them strongly, and so 
it gains control of all the avenues of their thought 
and their action. 

Nature evidently implanted this impulse to mas- 
ter difficulties for a useful end. If a child were 
content to sit by while others took the initiative in 
solving problems what would he gain therefrom? 
It is a simple principle of psychology that an indi- 
vidual can understand and appreciate only what he 
does for himself. Mere looking on while others 
do things will not yield understanding. In the 
group described above, every chUd when he was 
acting as an onlooker was sure he knew how to 
solve the problem ; but when he tried to solve it he 
discovered that he had not perceived accurately. 
Error can be detected only by putting it to the 
test. So while this great passion of the child to 
be self -active in solving the mysteries about him 
often brings him into conflict with people, never- 
theless it is his only safeguard against feeble- 
mindedness. One who appreciates the profound 
character of this passion and sees its significance 
in mental development will seek only to guide, 
never to repress or prohibit its manifestation. 



CHAPTER XL 
CLUMSINESS 

A mother who was observing her ten-months- 
old child trying to pick up a small bit of cotton on 
the floor, remarked — ^'^ Isn't it strange how clumsy 
a young child is in the use of its fingers 1 I should 
think with such small, dainty fingers he would 
not be clumsy at all. ' ' 

There is a very important difference between 
having small, dainty fingers, and being able to use 
them in the performance of fine, delicate tasks. 
Many persons who have large and apparently 
coarse fingers can use them in very delicate ways. 
The use of the fingers depends mainly upon nerv- 
ous development and control, rather than upon 
their daintiness or coarseness of structure. 

Some persons never reach the place where they 
can perform precise actions with their fingers. 
Feeble-minded individuals, even though they are 
mature, are often unable to do precise work. 
Observers looking at such feeble-minded persons 
often exclaim — ^^^ Their hands seem so crude and 
awkward. They are as clumsy as children. ' ' This 
is exactly the case. They are children in nervous 
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and mental development, and they have the fingers 
of children so far as use is concerned, though they 
may have the fingers of adults so far as structure 
is concerned. 

You who are reading these lines, try this experi- 
ment: Imagine that you have no joints in the 
thumb or the fore-finger, and then try to pick up a 
pin from the floor. You will note that you cannot 
perform a precise act with the thumb and fore- 
finger used as though they lacked joints. K you 
bend the fore-finger at the first point you can per- 
form more precise actions with it than if it is used 
without any flexion at all. But you can perform 
the most precise acts when both the thumb and the 
forefinger are flexed so that the very tips are 
brought in opposition to, or in cooperation with, 
one another. A young child tends to use the thumb 
and forefinger as though they had no joints or 
rather stiff ones. He does not send his mind, so 
to speak, out to the tips of the thumb and fore- 
finger. In more exact terms — ^he cannot differen- 
tiate the tips of his fingers from the fundamental 
action of moving the finger and the thmnb as a 
whole. 

You have probably observed that when you are 
fatigued it is difficult to perform tasks demanding 
the precise coordination of the tips of the thumb 
and the forefinger. At the same time, you may not 
notice any lack of control or disturbance whatever 
in the use of the hand or th^ arm. Why are tasks 
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requiring the precise use of the tips of the fingers 
affected first in fatigue? Because it is a law of 
nervous action that the centers controlling the 
most coordinated activities suffer first in any nerv- 
ous disturbance. Those centers that control the 
great fundamental muscles — as the biceps, the leg 
muscles, the trunk muscles — are not put out of 
commission in a crisis as soon as the ** higher'' 
centers. 

This is illustrated in the case of one who is 
becoming intoxicated. The effect will be revealed 
first in his inability to do precise tasks with the 
tips of the fingers. The fist will not show the dis- 
integrating effect of alcohol until some time after 
the fingers are affected. A man who is drunk and 
who can not pick up a pin or write his name or do 
any delicate task may be able to fight with terrific 
violence. That is to say, the nervous centers that 
control the biceps and the fist resist the influence 
of alcohol longer than do the centers controlling 
more highly coordinated actions. A drunken man 
cannot articulate the more difficult combinations. 
For instance, his s^s degenerate into sh's. If he 
becomes ^ * dead ' ' drunk, all of the consonantal 
sounds will disappear from his speech, and he will 
be unable to do anything but utter the elemental 
vowels, which are made without coordinating the 
tongue, palate, and lips. In drunkenness these 
latter mechanisms which are coordinated in deli- 
cate ways in the making of consonantal sounds are 
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rendered useless temporarily. If one should get 
drunk a number of times, the number differing in 
different cases, there would be a permanent dis- 
turbance of the nervous centers used in coordinat- 
ing the tongue, palate, and lips, and the individual 
would lose the power of speech, except that he 
might utter some of the vowel sounds; but he 
would be practically thrown back into earliest 
infancy. 

This law of development explains why the baby 
has such awkward, clumsy fingers. When he takes 
his cup at the table he grasps it differently from 
the adult: ^ He puts his fingers inside the rim and 
presses against the palm of the hand. The thumb 
may not be used at all in holding the cup. The 
adult, on the other hand, seizes tiie cup between 
the thumb and the fingers. In the same way the 
child holds his spoon and his knife and fork cUffer- 
ently from the adult; his seizure requires more 
hand than finger and thumb action. The thumb 
does not play much of a part in the baby^s 
grasping. 

A baby usually has accidents when he handles 
sharp or delicate objects, or performs tasks requir- 
ing precise coordination. Wise parents provide a 
rubber table cloth for a young child. Adults like 
to use delicate objects requiring fine control, espe- 
cially at the table. But there is certain to be trou- 
ble if they bring a baby to the table and expect him 
to use the sharp or delicate objects there in the 
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same precise way that they themselves use them. 

Nature evidently intended that a young child 
should not attempt tasks demanding a high degree 
of coordination, such, for instance, as threading 
a needle, or writing with a fine-pointed pen. The 
child should use his biceps in relatively coarse and 
clumsy actions before he should use his fingers in 
performing fine and delicate tasks. He should use 
a hammer before a needle, for instance. When he 
begins to write he should use a pen with a coarse 
point. If a young girl does any sewing at all, it 
should be with a large needle, and the work itself 
should be coarse. 

In the home young children should have large 
toys that will require the use of the large and 
fundamental instead of the fine and more accessory 
muscles. It is a mistake to provide very small 
blocks, for instance, for the baby. Usually a child 
who has only these small toys is likely to become 
fatigued soon, and then he will be irritable and 
discontented. In the same way, a girl should have 
a large doll, so that the dressing will not demand 
fine coordinated action. 

And when the child enters school he is still 
growing principally in his fundamental nervou i 
centers, and so he should usef his large muscles 
mainly. That is to say, he should be permitted to 
do large and relatively coarse and clumsy work. 
In writing, he might better use chalk at the board 
than a pen at his desk. If he does use a pen, it 
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shonld have a large holder, preferably one made of 
cork. The holder should be at least three-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. If it is smaller than this it 
requires too precise coordination of the tips of 
the thumb and the fingers. A young child should 
use a lead pencil three-eighths of an inch in diam- 
eter, with soft lead. The use of a pencil one- 
eighth of an inch in diameter with hard lead is 
likely to fatigue a child very quickly. It is all the 
worse if he has to write on glazed paper. 

Observe a child five or six years of age who is 
required to write with a pen with a metal holder 
an eighth of an inch or less in diameter, and with 
a fine, hard point. You will note a good deal 
of tension in his fingers, and soon you will see 
this tension spreading over his whole body. When 
ever a child of this age feels that he must do a 
fine, precise, delicate task, he overdoes it. He 
makes a tremendous effort simply because he can- 
not easily control the muscles required to perform 
a delicate task. He translates a precise task into 
one demanding much muscular effort, and so he 
** bears on^' when he writes. He says, though not 
consciously, **Here is a hard task for me, and so 
I have got to put all the muscle I can into it." 
Unfortunately, the more muscle he puts into it the 
less successful he is. 

The law is that the child grows gradually from 
awkward, clumsy, coarse action, to delicate, coordi- 
nated, precise action. The whole period of his 
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development, from birth to full maturity, is 
required to develop the highest degree of coordi- 
nated activities of fingers, of tongue, and of the 
body as a whole. In some places children are 
treated as, though they developed in the opposite 
way — from fine, delicate, precise control to coarse, 
clumsy action. That is to say, they are required 
in the beginning to do delicate work, and as they 
grow older they are permitted to perform coarser 
and clumsier tasks. But running, jumping, throw^ 
ing, yelling, working with hammer and saw, and 
all such general activities should precede those 
which require the precise use of the fingers, as in 
sewing, writing and so on. 



CHAPTER XLI 

MOTOR-MINDEDNESS 

It is recognized by psychologists to-day that a 
child may be inferior in book work but superior in 
hand work. It is important for teachers and 
parents to recognize this type of pupil and provide 
for his needs. In order to impress the character- 
istics of the type a typical concrete instance may 
be given : 

D. J. is now fifteen years of age. He is trying to 
complete the eighth grade in school. He was 
required to spend two years in the fourth grade 
and two in the sixth. He has caused his parents 
much worry, and has won the disfavor of his teach- 
ers. His father and mother are both well schooled 
and they have wished to put all their children 
through college. D. J. has an older brother and 
sister, and there are two younger children. Every 
member of the family but D. J. has done well in 
school; he is the only one who has failed to be 
regularly promoted. His brothers and sisters 
stand high in most of their work, while D. J. has 
been continuously low in all his studies except his 
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manual training, and a course he is now taking in 
elementary science. 

The boy is fairly well developed physically, 
though he is not as heavy as some boys of his age. 
He has had good health, but his dentist says that 
his teeth are soft, which indicates that he does not 
assimilate the mineral elements in his food as fully 
as he should do. He is fond of athletics, and is a 
leader in any game which he plays. He is on the 
basketball team for his school ; he plays baseball 
well ; he can swim as well as most boys of his age ; 
there are few boys in the conmiunity in which he 
lives who can row a boat or sail one as well as he 
can; and he has won medals in running hurdle 
races. 

The father of this boy has made his way in the 
world entirely by his own efforts. He has devel- 
oped to an extraordinary degree the power of con- 
centration upon any task he undertakes. He has 
l?een inclined to be impatient with D. J., thinking 
he could do better work in school if he would. The 
father has thought it was a question of tvUl, not 
a question of native ability. The boy's teachers 
have held the same opinion. They have scolded 
him time and again because he did not have per- 
fect lessons. He has been kept after school day 
after day and week after week, partly for disci- 
pline, and partly in order that he might spend 
more time on his lessons. 

D. J. has a brother three years younger than 
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himself Who skipped the sixth grade, and who will 
complete the seventh grade this year. The teacher 
of these boys frequently tries to shame D. J. by 
comparing him with the yomiger boy. She says : 
^^You don't know as much about this lesson as 
Frank does, and he is so much younger than you. 
I shouldn't think you would like to have a younger 
boy outstrip you this way. If you would try, you 
could do the work.'' 

D. J. takes criticism of this sort without a mur- 
mur, but one can see that it hurts him. The teacher 
resorts to this method of discipline over and over 
again, but without any good results. Still she 
keeps at it. The father also has a tendency at 
times to make comparisons unfavorable to D. J. 

But there is another phase to the story of D. J. 's 
ability and disposition. His mother says that 
whenever she wants anything done around the 
house, she asks D. J. to do it, and it will be done 
quickly, effectively and in a good spirit. If she 
asks any other member of the family to do any- 
thing, he is apt to say : ^ * I am reading now. Won 't 
you let me finish this chapter! I will do it when I 
get through," or *^I don't see why I have to do it. 
Can't you get somebody elsef Why can't you get 
D. J.todoitf" 

The mother is inclined to be lenient with the 
children, and she permits them to ** finish this 
chapter" before they comply with her request. 
But they not only finish one chapter; they finish 
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many chapters before they do it, and they will 
frequently forget about it completely. The chances 
are that the mother will turn to D. J. in the end to 
get the task done. 

Note how the individual talents of these children 
are manifested in particular instances. Here is 
an actual case : D. J. and his younger brother had 
a lesson in: grammar to prepare. They were re- 
quired to locate the coordinate and adverbial con- 
junctions in a number of sentences, and recon- 
struct the sentences so as to use other conjunc- 
tions. Whet the task was completed, the younger 
boy had practically all of his sentences correct, 
A^hereas D. J. received a mark of only 60 for his 
work. 

On the day on which this lesson was assigned 
in school, there was mowing to be done on the home 
lawn. It fell to the younger boy to begin the mow- 
ing, but the mower got out of order shortly after 
he started. He tried to repair it, but he could not 
determine what was wrong with it. He fussed 
with it for half an hour, and then gave it up. He 
went in search of D. J. who in a few minutes 
located the trouble, readjusted the mechanism by 
loosening some parts and tightening others, and 
improvised a piece of apparatus to replace a piece 
that had been lost; and again the mower was in 
good working condition. 

Anyone who had watched these boys trying to 
solve this problem would have noticed a marked 
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diflference in their concentration and their method 
of work. The younger boy fussed with the appa- 
ratus ; he did not concentrate his attention upon it 
in a way necessary to examine each part and dis- 
cover its relation to the other parts. Consequently, 
he could not detect what was wrong with the 
machine. One could see from the way he went at 
his problem that he did not have confidence that he 
could discover the trouble and remedy it. His. 
attitude throughout showed incompetency. 

The attitude and method of the older boy was 
exactly the reverse. He at once began manipulat- 
ing the essential parts of the apparatus in the 
attempt to discover how they were related to each 
other. Soon he had the whole mechanism in his 
grasp. He saw how the machine ought to work,, 
and what was out or order now that prevented it 
from working. The way he applied himself to his 
task showed that he had confidence that he could 
solve the problem. No one who observed him 
would doubt that he would not give up until he had 
seen clear through the situation and corrected the 
difficulty. 

Go to their school and watch these boys applying 
themselves to their grammatical problems. The 
younger boy concentrates upon his work. Confi- 
dence in his ability to succeed is revealed in his 
features. As you observe him you can tell from 
the expression of his countenance that he is dis- 
covering the relations in his problem step by step,, 
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and is making headway constantly. He is not dis- 
tracted by anything which is going on around him. 

Observe the older boy now. There is lack of 
confidence in his features, which is very different 
from his expression when he was working with the 
mower. He is easily distracted when he is solving 
a grammatical problem. He is not interested. So 
he cannot work his way through these problems 
except when they are quite simple. 

Out in the big, buzzing world the younger boy 
would be called ordinary, possibly even dull. In 
the school he is bright, he is smart, he is at the 
head of his class. In the world of action the older 
boy would be regarded as a leader, as capable and 
efficient ; but in school he is regarded as a dullard, 
and he is at the foot of his class. So the estimates 
which the school and the world put on individuals 
often differ very widely. 

What should be done for these boys in order to 
accomplish the most for each onef First of all, 
D. J., the motor type, the one who can do things 
with his hands, who is quick, dependable, capable 
in practical situations, who has a poor memory for 
words and who fails in tasks based wholly on 
books — this boy's special talents should be pro- 
vided for through concrete and manual work. In 
any school of one hundred pupils there will be a 
number of such boys. If they cannot be given 
opportunity for active, muscular work, they will 
not do well in school. At the same time, they must. 
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of course, master the elements of education at 
least fairly well. They must learn to read, to 
write, to spell, to speak correctly, to apply the 
principles of arithmetic to the problems of every- 
day life; and they must gain some knowledge of 
the history and geography of the world and espe- 
cially of their particular locality. But they cannot 
move as rapidly in any of this work as the lin- 
guistic type of individual, and they should not be 
harshly criticised because they cannot do so. 

There should be enough of mobility and plas- 
ticity in a school so that a boy who can learn to 
spell v-ery easily may go forward as fast as his 
ability warrants; whereas the boy who cannot 
progress so rapidly may take more time without 
being nagged, although he should always be stimu- 
lated to do his best. He must not be allowed to 
contract idling habits. A boy with D. J.'s talents 
should never be urged to pursue a purely literary 
course. He should not be required to take any 
more linguistic studies in high school or in college 
than is necessary ; and all his work in the language 
arts should be conducted with a view to gaining 
the ability to express himself easily and effec- 
tively. Such a boy should never be required to 
study grammar, either of the English language or 
any other, merely for discipline or to become 
learned in the subject. 

The school of the past drove the motor, executive 
type of pupil out of school early. In an up-to-date 
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school to-day, though, executive, dynamic talent is 
regarded as of immense importance; and instead 
of leaving it undeveloped or suppressing it, it is 
cultivated by appropriate studies. 



CHAPTER XLH 
LOGINESS 

Harold is eighteen years old. He has intelligent 
parents who have dealt wisely with him in respect 
to his health and mental development. But last 
spring he came near failing in the high school. 
He acknowledged that his work was below par, but 
he declared he could not arouse himself to do any 
better. His instructors complained of his inatten- 
tion, and he said in explanation that he often 
could not keep awake in his classes, though he was 
anxious to secure the good-will of his teachers and 
to do all his tasks properly. 

At the close of school he started out to do some 
work in canvassing during the summer. He did 
not get on very well, and he said his meagre suc- 
cess was due principally to the fact that much of 
the time he could not keep himself wide-awake. 
He said that often when he was talking to a pros- 
pective customer he could not make a good impres- 
sion because he felt dull and lifeless. 

Toward the latter part of the summer he bright- 
ened up a bit, and he accomplished more in his 
canvassing then. When he entered school in the 
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fall he felt in good trim. He kept awake in his 
classes, and he made a good record during the first 
two months. When the basket-ball season opened 
he won a place on the team. A few weeks after he 
began playing he felt coming over him the lassi- 
tude which had troubled him the preceding spring 
and summer. When his parents noticed the 
change taking place in his spirit and work they 
suspected that the basket-ball was too severe for 
him and they had an examination made. The phy- 
sician found he had a ** murmuring heart,'' which 
was caused undoubtedly by overstrain. The boy 
had played basket-^jall the- preceding winter, and 
as he was ambitious and earnest in all his activi- 
ties he undertook more than his heart could stand. 
He had grown rapidly during the past two years, 
which made the heart quite susceptible to over- 
strain. 

The boy 's lassitude, or as his teachers called it, 
laziness, was due to the fact that his heart was not 
sending a full current of blood through his sys- 
tem. The brain suffered on this account. The 
brain will ordinarily be affected seriously in a 
case like this, because when the volume of the cir- 
culation is reduced and the propulsive power of 
the heart is weakened, the remote parts of the 
body, especially those above the heart, will be least 
well-supplied with blood. 

The physician who found the boy's heart over- 
strained ordered him to stop playing basket-ball 
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for a year, when he would have completed his 
rapid growth, and his heart would then probably 
be stronger and he might be able to play the game 
again without injury. But if the cause of his, 
apparent laziness had not been discovered he 
would have gone on over-taxing his heart, with 
the result that he would become constantly more 
^'logy'^ and unable to exert himself intellectually. 
During the excitement of a basket-ball game he 
could be alert and vigorous because the heart 
would be doing its utmost then ; and persons who 
noticed this would say that he could do well enough 
when he was playing, but he was stupid and lazy 
when he was required to work. 

As a matter of fact, this particular boy never 
shirked any tasks when he was able to perform 
them. He has always had the right attitude 
toward his work and he has done more than his 
share in any situation in which he has been placed, 
except in the school-room. His teachers, who 
knew of his excellent record, thought he was sim- 
ply * loafing on the job,^* — that he was taking 
advantage of his reputation and deliberately * * sol- 
diering.'* This is the off-hand view which most 
persons would take of a case like this. But the 
chances are that when a boy who^ has been active 
and willing to do his tasks becomes lazy, something 
is going wrong with him physiologically. It may 
not be possible to discover what it is in all cases ; 
but probably in the majority of instances a thor- 
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oughgoing physical examination, in which the con- 
dition of all the vital organs is determined, will 
reveal the cause. 

If the cause is not due to an overtaxed heart or 
mal-nutrition or the lack of elimination, then it 
mayi be due to the absorption of toxins or body 
poisons. The following case will illustrate the 
latter cause of *4oginess:'' 

Miss F. G., a university student, began to com- 
plain of annoying fatigue after slight effort. She 
had previously been able to do her work without 
strain or stress, but now her energy seemed to be 
always at low ebb. She said that ahnost every- 
thing she tried to do made her tired. She could not 
explain her condition herself, and her family phy- 
sician said there was no apparent cause of her lack 
of vitality. Her friends advanced the explanation 
which is usually offered on such occasions — that 
she was over- working, and that she ought to stay 
out of the university for a year and * * rest up. ' ' 

Fortunately, she happened in her reading one 
day to come across the statement that symptoms 
of fatigue may be caused by absorption of toxins 
which are developed by infection in some part of 
the body. She read a description of a case in 
which a man who had lost his p'ower to do any 
sustained work had an operation performed on his 
tonsils, and he had regained his vitality and his 
capacity to do a full day's work. This suggested 
to her the advisability of having an examination 
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made of her own tonsils. The report was negative ; 
but her condition seemed so much like the one she 
had read about that she decided to consult another 
specialist. He looked at the tonsils, and they did 
not appear to be diseased ; but he decided to turn 
• them over so that he could see them on the under 
side, and he found they were seriously infected. 
The infection had spread into recesses underneath 
the tonsils, and all this region was a manufactory 
of toxins. These were being absorbed into the 
system and they depressed all the vital functions. 

The diseased tonsils were removed, and all th^ 
infected regions were treated. To-day this girl is 
able to do all her work in the university without 
fatigue. She says she feels a thousand per cent 
better than she did before the diseased tonsils were 
removed. 

There are many cases on record of children who 
at one time were regarded as lethargic, indifferent, 
*4azy,'^ but who brightened up and gained interest 
and vigor when tonsils or adenoids were removed. 
Lately many cases have been reported of persons 
who have been cured of dullness and constant 
fatigue by the cure of infected areas in the nasal 
system. Frequently an attack of grippe leaves a 
sinus or an antrum infected. The victim absorbs 
the poisons which are developed in these cells or 
cavities. These poisons circulate throughout the 
system, and they depress or in some way disturb 
the nervous system and the vital organs. With 
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this handicap a child of any age is liable to lose 
out in competition with his more fortunate class- 
mates. 

When a child or youth begins to grow lethargic 
and to lose interest in activities which formerly 
appealed strongly to him; when he drops down in 
his work, whether physical or mental ; when he has , 
to urge himself to keep awake or to continue at 
any task, then it is practically certain that some 
vital organ has ceased to perform its customary 
functions properly, or the individual is absorbing 
toxins formed in some infected region. Every 
effort should be made to discover the source of 
trouble, and remove it if possible. If the bodily 
machinery can be got to work smoothly again, and 
if poisons can be eliminated, the child will prob- 
ably be cured of his * ^ laziness. ' ' 



CHAPTER XTiTH 

/ 

FORGETFULNESS 

A mother complains of the indifference of her 
fourteen-year-old boy. She is a widow and has 
three children younger than the boy. She has only 
a small income, and it is necessary for her to be 
very economical in the use of her resources. She 
is obliged to do her own work, even to making 
much of her children's clothing. Quite naturally 
and properly she thinks her boy should be of 
assistance to her. She has assigned to him espe- 
cially the care of the furnace and the kitchen stove. 
But she says he frequently forgets these simple 
duties. She has often to attend to the furnace her- 
self in order that it may be kept going. The 
youngest child is sitting or creeping on the floor 
a large part of the day, and the mother has often 
explained to the boy that it is necessary to keep 
the house at a uniform temperature so that the 
baby will not take cold. The mother is very 
sensitive to the baby's needs and is constantly 
watching the thermometer; but she says the boy 
seems to be entirely indifferent. He also neglects 
at least half the time to provide fuel for the kitchen 
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stove, SO that she has to get it herself. She now 
asks why he is so careless, and whether he can be 
trained to be more thoughtful. 

Is there a reader of these lines who has lived 
with children who has not at some time complained 
of their f orgetfulness f Even in the best ordered 
families where there are children, one hears ex- 
pressions like this: **Just see how you have 
tracked mud into the house, Frank, and I have 
cautioned you about it so many times. You don't 
take any pains at all to help keep the house clean. 
It is always dirty because of your carelessness.*' 

Again, how frequently one hears lamentations 
like the following : * * Here you boys have come to 
the table again without washing your hands and 
face. I have told you a hundred times that you 
must never come to the table looking as you do. 
Why can't you remember what you are toldf " 

Still again : * * How many times must I tell you 
not to interrupt people when they are speaking? 
Don 't you know it is very bad manners ? ' And 
besides I have asked you not to do it. ' ' Once more : 
^*Why don't you children go out-of-doors if yon 
want to run and yellf The house is no place for 
such rough things. How often must you be told 
this before you will think of it yourselves! " 

In many schoolrooms ia which there are children 
from six to sixteen years of age, one may hear 
teachers say perhaps twenty times a day : * * John, 
you are turning around in your seat interfering 
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with those behind you. You have already done 
that several times to-day, and I have spoken to 
you about it. I can't be speaking to you all the 
time. You stay after school for half an hour, and 
see if you can remember what I tell you in the 
future. ' ' 

Are children really indifferent in respect to the 
matters mentioned above? Do they disobey com- 
mands wilfully? Or is it to be expected that a 
child will be thoughtless about many things that 
grown-up people never forget? 

If the reader will devote a few minutes to an 
analysis of his own daily experiences, he will prob- 
ably see illustrated a trait of human nature which 
will explain the apparent heedlessness and indif- 
ference of the young. Any adult who will search 
long enough will find numerous instances of his 
own lack of thoughtfulness. If he be a business 
man and his wife gives him a letter to mail on his 
way to his office, he may keep it in his pocket a 
week. He may attempt to justify his f orgetfulness 
by saying that he should not have been requested 
to do this errand because his mind is so filled with 
his business that he cannot remember such tasks. 

How many domestic trials are due to the failure 
of a business man to purchase articles which were 
mentioned to him when he left the house in tJie 
morning.. The one who made the request probably 
kept her mind on the matter all day, for it con- 
cerned her chief interest. But for the man it is 
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precisely the other way. If he kept these errands 
in the forefront of his thought all day, he would 
fail in his business, so he puts them away back in 
what the psychologist calls the ** margin'' or ** out- 
skirts ' ' of attention, and the chances are they will 
remain in the background when the man starts for 
home unless some particular association happens 
to call them back into the focus of attention. 

Take a hundred men who were requested this 
morning to buy a spool of thread on their way 
home at night, and a psychologist would be willing 
to wager that ninety of them would forget it unless 
it were impressed by some spedal kind of asso- 
ciation. If the errand were given in the ordinary 
way to the ordinary man, at least nine out of ten 
of them would forget it. And notice especially 
that they ought to forget it, because if it occupied 
their minds prominently enough to be remembered 
they could not give their attention to matters of 
much greater concern, and the result would be dis- 
astrous to themselves. 

You parents who are reading these lines and 
who have thoughtless children, consider your own 
case. Suppose your six-year-old child on leaving 
the house in the morning for school asks you to 
give her doll a drink at ten. What are the chances 
that you will remember it f It is intensely vital to 
the child, and she would not overlook it ; and she 
may think you are indifferent and thoughtless 
when you fail to remember it. Instances almost 
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without number might be mentioned to illustrate 
this trait. If at night you go over the experiences 
of the day, you will see that you have been just as 
thoughtless as your child. But here is the differ- 
ence : the requests which you forget are not essen- 
tial to the welfare of the household probably, 
though they may be tremendously important in the 
child ^s view. So tasks which the child forgets, 
though they may be. of real importance in your 
estimation, are probably of little importance when 
regarded from his standpoint. 

You feel it is necessary to keep a clean houae, 
partly in order to protect health thereby, and 
partly also because the fashion of the neighbor- 
hood demands it. But your boy of nine is not yet 
sensitive either to the requirements for health or 
the aesthetic demands of the neighborhood. Na- 
ture has not developed anything in him which will 
make him sensitive. A caterpillar can have no 
appreciation whatever of the motions necessary to 
move through the air ; but if it develops it will in 
due course be equipped to live in the air as a 
butterfly. Now it crawls on the earth and thuiks 
of nothing but crawling; presently it will have 
wings, and it will use them and think of nothing 
but flying. 

Suppose a frog which is much concerned about 
croaking and getting flies for dinner should scold 
its offspring, the tadpole, because it would forget 
to gather flies or to croak. It would be a waste of 
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breath and energy for the frog, because the tad- 
pole has no interest in flies or in croaking, since it 
is still a fish and cannot appredate tne interests 
and needs of its amphibious parent. 

Now take the boy described at the outset No 
fourteen-year-old boy has a keen feeling for the 
requirements of domestic life. Nature commands 
him to live out in the open ; to be indifferent to, soil 
on his hands and his face and his shoes, and dirt 
and dust in the house. The typical boy cannot be 
made very sensitive before the teens to the needs 
of a baby in the house. In due time, nature will 
make him sensitive to all these things, and then he 
will be thoughtful about them. A normal nineteen- 
year-old boy will not come to the table with soiled 
hands and face. By the time he is twenty-three, 
he will probably have developed some domestic 
feeling, and he will be thoughtful about any 
requests that relate to the welfare of the house- 
hold, but he will not be as thoughtful about domes- 
tic matters as his father or mother. It is about 
the same as in the case of the caterpillar not devel- 
oping wings until it is approaching adult life. 

All the,prof ound impulses which the child brings 
into life with him are nature ^s commands. But he 
is bom into a social environment very different 
from that for which his instincts were developed. 
This is one reason why there is so much conflict 
between the child and those among whom he lives. 
Adults who are not resourceful find it necessary 
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to command and prohibit and punish children. 
But nature will have her way to some extent even 
in the face of the most rigorous repression. 

But can nothing be done to make the child 
/ thoughtful about the things he must do in modem 
life? Yes, much can b^ done. In the first place, 
the teacher and parent must not give commands 
when the chances are that they will be forgotten 
no matter how much they are impressed. For 
instance — to tell a child who is not interested in 
the work of the schoolroom and not properly occu- 
pied that he must not communicate in any way 
with his classmates is folly. People who have 
written autobiographical sketches of their school 
days have often told how they would commtmicate 
when the rules of the school were strictly against 
it, and how they would take their punishment and 
go right back and whisper again. The teachers 
who made such rules were more at fault than the 
children who did not observe them. 

Is there no way to prevent whispering in the 
schoolroom then? Certainly there is a way. After 
every fifteen minutes of work in tne primary- 
grades and twenty-five minutes in the grammar 
grades, pupils should be given a few minutes of 
freedom. They should understand that they are 
to do their visiting during these recess periods 
or else it will not be possible to give any recesses. 
The teacher can easily make a contract with them, 
that if they will apply themselves to their studies 
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during the work periods she will allow them fre- 
quent play periods for visiting. 

The wise mother will follow the same general 
principle in giving her commands. If she thinks 
her boy should never come to the table without 
first having washed his hands and face, she will 
put up a reminder so that when he approaches the 
table in an unclean condition he will be warned. 
She will lead him day by day to see why clean 
hands are desirable. Or, if necessary, she will 
deprive him of his meal every time he comes to 
the table without having performed his ablutions. 
It win not take him a great while to make the 
connection between - unclean hands and face and 
loss of a meal, even if it is not natural for him to 
do so. Of course, if the mother simply complains 
and does not have him bear the consequences of 
his thoughtlessness, she never can make him 
thoughtful about his acts. If she deprives him of a 
meal to-day because he has forgotten, but allows 
him to go free for the same misdeed to-morrow, 
he will not become thoughtful until nature of her 
own accord makes him sensitive to clean face and 
hands. 

The boy who forgets to feed his cow or horse 
will very soon develop thoughtfulness about it if 
he is made to appreciate how the animals suffer on 
account of his neglect, or if he is deprived of some 
pleasure to be gained from these animals when 
they are properly cared for. This will be a more 
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effective way to train him than to whip him, for 
whipping is too general a kind of penalty, and it 
may leave the victim in an evil frame of mind 
without associating the punishment with the mis- 
deed. Often a parent wiir scold a child every day, 
year after year, for the same forbidden act, which 
shows that the scolding is not an effective remedy 
for disobedience. Any form of correction that has 
to be constantly repeated without producing 
appropriate results is more likely to do harm than 
good. 
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CHAPTER XLlt" 
OBSTINACY 

f 

Modem psychologists have much to say about 
fixed ideas. Probably every person has some ideas 
which persist against all opposition, even punish- 
ment. If these ideas are in accord with our views 
of what they should be, we say the person has a 
strong character or a vigorous nature. But when 
one's notions are contrary to our own notions we 
say the person is obstinate, or willful, or pig- 
headed. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that char- 
acteristic ways of action take possession of an indi- 
vidual, and he cannot abandon them merely on 
someone else 's command. The only way that such 
notions can be eliminated is by putting other 
notions in their place. The more one talks about 
these persistent notions to a person who possesses 
them, the more firmly they are likely to become 
established within him. 

Practically every child has persistent notions of 
some kind. Certain children have aversions to 
particular kinds of food or articles of dress or 
ceremonious behavior which are in effect of the 
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nature of persistent ideas. Here, for instance, 
is a boy who does not like to wear suspenders ; but 
his father insists that he shall wear them, not 
because it makes any material difference whether 
or not he does so, but merely because the father 
has the fixed notion that the boy ought to wear 
them ; and the boy has an equally fixed notion that 
he ought not to do so. Both are in one sense obsti- 
nate ; the father is as much so as the boy and with 
less justification. Even if the boy has no good 
reason for wearing a belt instead of suspenders, 
he at least has come to think he has a good reason, 
and it is certain that he will offer resistance every 
time the father issues his command. 

A much wiser course for the father to pursue 
would be to see that the boy ^s belt is not worn too 
tight, and to get one which will be hygienic (there 
are belts which are elastic and will not occasion 
any injury to a boy.) If the father does not like 
the appearance of the boy's trousers when they 
are worn with a belt, this diflSculty can be easily 
overcome by making them so they will fit properly 
about the waist. 

The father should recognize and respect the 
boy's aversion to suspenders, and he should make 
the best of it without precipitating a conflict. He 
ought to look ahead and not start something which 
cannot be carried through without strain and 
stress, unless it is a matter, of fundamental im- 
portance and even then it should be possible 
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to change a child *s notions without a prolonged 
and irritating struggle. 

One father who cooperated with the writer in 
the study of children's persistent aversions has 
described a notion his boy possessed at one period 
which was the cause of a good deal of contention 
for a time. The boy did not like to wear long- 
sleeved underwear in winter, but the father 
thought his health demanded it. The boy resisted, 
and the father insisted. The former enjoyed good 
health and vigor; and besides, his companions 
wore short-sleeved garments ; but still the father 
kept at him to make the change, mainly because he 
himself had acquired a settled notion on the sub- 
ject, and he could not or would not take the boy's 
point of view. 

If any parent having a problem like this to 
solve would keep track of his boy's health, and if 
it became certain that he was losing his energy 
because he was not wearing proper clothing, then 
the parent could make this plain to him, and it 
would probably have the desired effect on him. 
But a normal boy will not yield re€idiiy to sugges- 
tions that he adopt the parent's view in regard to 
clothing so long as he feels he is keeping well and 
he is more comfortable without certain garments 
than he would be with them. He will be particu- 
larly resistant to the suggestions of his parents if 
they run counter to the prevailing fashions among 
the members of his * * set. ' ' 
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In most cases of conflict of this sort the parent 
is really at fault. The matter involved is not one 
of great moment so far as health or appearance 
or morals is concerned, although the child who is 
regarded as obstinate usually considers it to be of 
immense importance. Unless a parent can make 
it evident to his boy that his practice is of disad- 
vantage to his health or his relations with other 
people or is harmful to the reputation of the 
family, he should let the matter drop. 

Parents often say their children are obstinate in 
regard to food. They will not eat this or that 
article which is *'good for them.^' Investigations 
have shown that an article of food is really not 
good for a person if he has a marked aversion to 
it. If a child has a fixed idea that he does not like 
eggs, they will do him little good, and may do him 
harm if forced down him. Experiments made by 
several investigators have indicated that unless 
food is appetizing the juices required to digest it 
will not be secreted and it will be a load on the 
system. So when a child will not eat a certain 
article of food it is wrong for a parent to keep 
insisting on his doing so and telling him that he 
is obstinate and willful. 

What is the reason that one child in a family 
may follow any suggestion given him by his 
parents, while it may be just the other way with 
a brother or sister? Students of human nature 
distinguish persons according to the degree of 
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persistence of their ideas and desires. Some per- 
sons are so constituted that they become obsessed 
by anything they wish to secure or to accomplish^ 
and it is very difficult or impossible to induce th^m 
to abandon their pursuit of these things. This is 
the persistent or perhaps obstinate type. But 
other persons are so constituted that whenever 
anyone proposes a plan to them, they are inclined 
to accept it and follow it. Their own ideas and 
desires do not gain complete possession of their 
conduct. Take a group of fifty children chosen at 
random, and one can see these types illustrated. 
There will be the pliable, docile type of individual 
who will always give way before the strong- 
minded, persistent, governing type. 

Nature undoubtedly had a purpose in making 
persons different in this regard. She appears to 
have planned the social structure so that there 
would be headstrong leaders and docile followers ; 
and parents and teachers should take account of 
this arrangement in training the young. They 
will need to deal much more skillfully and judici- 
ously with the former than with the latter in order 
to avoid conflict of wills. But when a case of con- 
flict arises, the more skillful the parent and teacher 
are in diverting the child's attention, the more 
successful they will be in leading him to do what 
is desired of him. Usually punishment is not 
the best remedy. Often it simply fixes the child 
more stubbornly in his resistance. 
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When a hor^e balks, it is ordinarily impossible 
to induce him to move on by whipping him. The 
trouble with the balky horse is that he is obsessed 
with the fixed idea of not moving. Anything which 
will divert his mind from this notion will set him 
free and nothing else will. It is the same with 
the child. Mere struggle between him and some 
one in authority will ordinarily lead to greater 
resistance. Nature seems to say to every strong- 
minded individual — ^** Assert your individuality. 
Do not be dominated by any one. Eesist to within 
an inch of your life if people try to break down 
your will.** Of course, this attitude often leads 
the child into trouble ; but if parents and teachers 
appreciated the situation and were suggestive and 
constructive in dealing with it, there would not be 
so much persistent obstinacy, even on the part of 
strong-willed children. 



CHAPTER XLV 

UNRESPONSIVENESS 

The following concrete case will bring the xmrer 
sponsive type before us : 

**My oldest daughter, as an infant, was a fine 
child but with peculiar tendencies. If hurt she 
wanted no sympathy — ^the usual petting and 
caressing made her furious. Although the object 
of our affection she seemed never to respond. If 
I went away she never expressed joy at my return ; 
and when she grew older she objected to being 
kissed in public. At seven years of age a friend 
who is a psychologist said, 'What Gertrude needs 
for development is hero worship. ' She is now fif- 
teen and we have never found the hero. She hates 
to meet people, but loves to get by herself and 
read. She is a good student but seems to regard 
her teachers as natural enemies. Instead of enjoy- 
ing the present she is constantly planning the 
future. 

'*I have been a pretty strict mother — ^insisting 
that she meet people, that she play the piano, dance 
and recite, instead of reading stories, going to the 
movies and eating fudge. 
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* * Shall I withdraw now and let her work out her 
own salvation? She is absolutely truthful and 
scorns lies. She does not do herself justice and 
people do not love her. * ^ 

This girl is an unusual type, but she is not the 
only one the writer knows who possesses the char- 
acteristics described. Since she has manifested 
these traits from the beginning it is evidence that 
they are not due so much to the methods of train- 
ing as to original nature. 

This girl is apparently as much masculine as 
feminine in her interests and temperament; mod- 
em psychologists recognize that there are various 
gradations between the clearly-marked masculine 
and feminine types. Now, if she is indifferent by 
nature to social conventions, if she likes to be 
alone and to read, why should she be coerced into 
participating in the usual social activities ? Why 
should she try to make people like her? Isn't 
there a place for women who are not very particu- 
lar about whether individuals or society like them ? 
Why shouldn't such a person go on developing in 
an intellectual way? Of course, it would be better 
if she had social interests also, but it may be 
doubted whether they can be developed until the 
girl gets out into life where she is made to realize 
by hard knocks, if she really receives hard knocks, 
that she must like people and win them or be left 
out of the game. One cannot make her social 
minded by talking to her about it ; shfe will be more 
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likely to go just the other way if she is nagged 
about it. 

Mothers often worry unnecessarily about their 
daughters because they do not dress according to 
the fashions, or dance enough, or try to win the 
boys, and so on. The girls may be having a good 
time among themselves and may like the intellec- 
tual life, but the mothers are more conscious of the 
social demands, and are not themselves interested 
in intellectual activities. They probably have 
Giome to appreciate the value of giving a good deal 
of attention to social conventions, and they keep 
at their daughters incessantly to do the same. 

A mother ought not to coerce a girl into meeting 
people, or taking part in social activities, or gei^ 
ting out into life, or dressing in accord with the 
style. But if she should be sent away to school, 
say, or if this is not practicable, if she could secure 
a position in -which, in order to succeed, she would 
have to be social, she would probably cultivate 
a certain amount of interest in this direction. If 
she would not do it in response to an actual de- 
mand like this she would not do it at all. 

It is probable that when this girl is twenty she 
will have more feeling for her parents and per- 
sons in general than she has now. Children at 
fifteen, girls as well as boys, are often much 
wrapped up in themselves. Even if they are ex- 
pressive toward their parents they do not feel very 
profoundly devoted to them. The feeling of filial 
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devotion develops later. A mother onght not to 
be too much distressed about a young daughter's 
apparent lack of affection for her. She has not 
yet begun to realize what a mother really means 
to her, — what part she plays in her life. If she 
could go away from home for a while and have 
contact with the world outside she would think 
more of her mother when she came back. When 
she does go out into the world, let her make her 
own adjustments for a while. A mother should 
not be too much concerned about her daughter's 
welfare. Many children are alienated because 
their parents fuss over them too much. 

In response to the question, * * Shall I withdraw 
now and let her work out her salvation, ' ' one may 
answer emphatically in the aflSrmative, so far as 
any explicit supervision is concerned. The thing 
a mother can do in a case like this is to arrange 
social contacts for a girl which will tend to put her 
at her ease, make her unconscious in the presence 
of others, and at^raken her expressive nature. One 
cannot help her by commanding her to be expres- 
sive, or criticising her because she is not as expres- 
sive as one thinks she should be. 

She will soon go to college possibly. If she does, 
she ought to join a sorority and thus come into 
intimate touch with a few'Ussociates, at any rate. 
This experience will tend to soften her reserve, 
and to make her less self-conscious. Also it would 
help her if she could have chums with whom she 
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could be quite at ease so that she would gain con- 
fidence in her ability to hold her own in a group* 

But again, why should the mother be so anxious 
about tills girl? If she is content with a rather 
isolated life; if she finds satisfaction in her own 
reflections, why should one try to develop social in- 
terests! There certainly is a place in the world 
for people who can be happy when they are work- 
ing alone. Such persons derive pleasure from 
achievement rather than from personal inter- 
course. If Gertrude is unhappy because she is not 
as easy and expressive in her relations with 
friends as her associates are, then an attempt 
should be made to give her confidence and help 
her to be natural and at ease in her social relations. 
But if she is content with her present life, and if 
she is not a source of distress to others, then it is 
doubtful if one should try to change her life 
fundamentally. 

As suggested above, the majority of parents play 
too dominant a role in attempting to shape the 
lives of their children. Nature intends that chil- 
dren shall not be precisely like their parents in 
their interests or their activities, and it would be 
better to let nature have her way more largely 
than most of us are spontaaeously willing to do. 
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